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THE LIBRARY. 


THE ‘CHANCUN DE WILLAME’; 
A FRENCH MANUSCRIPT PRE- 
SERVED IN ENGLAND. 


= in the nineteenth century, English 

3} libraries enriched old French litera- 

ture by several happy discoveries, 

A Koya) the most important of which was the 

eh Lo Oxford “Roland. The manuscript of 

this, the most ancient version pre- 

served of that great epic, had long lain unperceived 

in the Bodleian collection. Its discovery marked 
an epoch in the literary studies of old France. 

The new century has brought to light in England 
an old French manuscript of greater value, if any- 
thing, than that of the ‘Roland.’ Scholars had 
thought the period for such discoveries closed, at 
least for northern and central Europe. Accordingly, 
there was considerable scepticism as to the reality 
of the reputed discovery, until, in December a year 
ago, appeared a belated number of the ‘ Romania,’ 
containing, from the pen of M. Paul Meyer, the 
first published statement concerning the new manu- 
script. An air of mystery surrounded the discovery 
of the poem. All that is known is that it had 
belonged to the library of the late Sir Hope 
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Edwardes, which was sold in May, 1go1, and figured 
in the catalogue as lot 566 with the curious descrip- 
tion: ‘ Roman de Guillaume de Courtney (en Vers) 
Manuscript of the XIVth century on vellum (25 
leaves), written in double columns, brown morocco 
extra, by Bedford.’ The sale catalogue had been 
very sparingly distributed and this, like several other 
lots, was knocked down for an absurdly low price. 
In June, 1903, the fortunate purchaser, who refuses 
to allow his name to be made public, issued at the 
Chiswick Press a beautifully printed edition of the 
‘Chancun,’ mainly for presentation, though a few 
copies were placed for sale with Messrs. J. and J. 
Leighton. No notice of the romance has yet ap- 
peared in England, a neglect which surely justifies 
the present attempt to win for it the interest of 
readers of ‘ The Library.’ 

The new epic, as its title indicates, is written in 
the Norman-French dialect. It numbers 3553 lines, 
in assonance. The manuscript seems to date from 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, but the 
redaction of the first and older part of the, poem 
goes back to the eleventh century, that of the re- 
mainder to the beginning of the twelfth. It is likely 
that the original of the older part came into England 
soon after the Conquest, that it was turned into 
Norman-French, and that later another copy was 
brought over, a copy which presented the epic as 
it was then being sung in France. This second 
copy offered many divergencies, for the Jiterary 
movement in France at that time swept on with a 
rapid current. The two versions of what was 
really the same poem were combined, and the 
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result is the ‘Chancun de Willame’ as we have it. 
The poem was probably not copied many times in 
England. The metre of the older part shows pure 
Norman-French, while that of the remainder allows 
one to see still the metre used in France from 1100 
to 1175. 

This poem is the fifth old French masterpiece— 
we use the term advisedly—preserved in a unique 
manuscript: the Oxford ‘ Roland’; the ‘ Pélerinage 
de Charlemagne’ (stolen from the British Museum 
in 1879, and never found); ‘ Raoul de Cambrai’; 
‘ Aucassin et Nicolette’; and the ‘ Willame.’ No- 
thing could give a clearer idea of the immense 
richness of the literature of ancient France than that 
so many of her most admirable monuments should 
exist in unique copies. The imagination is lost in 
contemplation of the many treasures that must have 
irremediably perished. 

The ‘Cycle de Guillaume,’ to which the new 
‘Chanson de geste’ belongs, now numbers twenty- 
five epics still extant, and many, as we know, have 
been lost. The subject of this cycle is the wars 
against the Saracens in the south of France and in 
Spain. The hero of the cycle is William, who is 
thought to be historically Guillaume de Toulouse. 
This hero played an important réle against the in- 
vaders at the close of the eighth and at the begin- 
ning of the ninth century. Strangely enough his 
seat in epic literature is Orange. The older portion 
of the ‘ Willame,’ however, shows him established 
apparently at Barcelona, which squares better with 
history, he having aided Louis in the reduction of 
this city in 801 or 802. This hero is, in the poems, 
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surrounded by a number of lesser heroes, some of 
them said to be brothers, and others nephews. The 
first nine hundred lines of the ‘ Willame’ are in 
the main devoted to the death of one of these 
‘nephews,’ Vivien. It will be impossible to offer 
in detail the events of the poem, but at least a rapid 
summary may be given, with here and there the 
translation of a passage. 

The epic begins in the traditional manner with 
an inquiry as to whether we wish to hear of the 
great battles of King Deramed, the Saracen, who 
waged war against our Emperor Louis (z¢., Louis 
the Debonnaire). Count William contended against 
him with such vigour that he slew him in the 
Archamp,’ but he lost the bravest of his men, and 
his nephew, Count Vivien the noble, for whose 
loss he had ever great anguish in his heart. 

A Christian army marched to meet an invasion 
of King Deramed in the Archamp. At the last 
moment, all of its leaders, save Vivien, flee, and he 
is chosen chief on the battle field. The small French 
army is surrounded and hewn to pieces. Vivien 
sends his cousin Girard to their uncle Guillaume at 
Barcelona for aid. Vivien’s charge to Girard ap- 
proaches nearer to the ballad form than any other 
passage in the French epic. This passage is followed 
by another of unusual power, describing the escape 
and flight of Girard. He succeeds in breaking 
through the enemy, his horse soon after dies under 
him, but he continues his journey on foot. He 
hurries on, wounded and bloody, almost dying from 


' This is supposed to be a place in Spain, probably between 
Barcelona and Tortosa. 
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hunger, thirst, and fatigue. He throws away his 
lance, his heavy shield, his helmet, his armour, and 
keeps only his sword. Up hill and down he hastens 
all day long. He is obliged to lean on his bloody 
sword as he walks and runs. 

The effect of long agony in this truly epic flight 
is increased by the fact that the poem returns to 
Vivien, leaving Girard still hurrying on, straining 
every nerve to arrive in time. Vivien has only 
twenty men left, then ten, and finally he alone 
remains. Surrounded by the enemy, he fights like 
a wild boar, and again and again forces them back. 
All at once a barbarian comes riding down the vale, 
between his thighs a swift horse; the lines fill us 
with dread; we feel that Vivien is to receive his 
death wound: 


Un barbarin vint par mi un val, 
Entre ses cuisses out un ignel cheval. 


The Saracen swings a trenchant dart, pierces the 
coat of mail, and transfixes the body of Vivien. 
Vivien lets fall his white banner, which he has kept 
in view in his sublime fury, as if there were still 
legions left to rally at its sight. He reaches behind, 
pulls forth the dart, and strikes the barbarian with 
it. The dart enters his back, and he falls expiring 
from his horse. “ Away with thee,” cries Vivien, 
‘thou vile barbarian! Thou shalt never return to 
the country whence thou camest, nor shalt thou ever 
brag that thou slewest the baron of King Louis!’? 


‘ The dramatic power of this duel is heightened by the evidence 
of other epics, which tell us that Vivien met his death-wound at 
the hands of a Saracen who had come from a far country to con- 
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Vivien draws his sword, and continues the hope- 
less struggle, while he prays to the God of Glory, 
born of the Holy Virgin, to defend him from death. 
Almost immediately, however, he correécts this too 
selfish prayer: ‘Send me, Lord, William or Louis 
who has the realm of France! Then we shall win 
the battle!’ The Saracens have slain his horse. 
They cut to pieces his shield and the fragments fall 
at his feet. His broken helmet falls forward. He 
has many wounds, but still he fights on. He calls 
upon Jesus, the all-powerful, to send him William, 
the good, the loyal, or Louis, the brave king. But 
even in dying, he has a care from which another 
would have been free, for when his uncle dubbed 
him knight, he had sworn never to retreat the length 
of a lance before the Saracens.’ Accordingly in his 
prayer at this final moment recur words which we 
have heard in a preceding prayer: ‘ Aid me, Father, 
in thy blessed kindness that I retreat not one foot! 
Until death, let me keep my faith!’ He fails at 
last, and the enemy hew him to pieces. 

Girard now has arrived at Barcelona, and an- 
nounces the fearful situation of Vivien. William’s 
wife, Guibour, entrusts him with her nephew, 
Guichard, who has just been knighted, and exacts a 
promise that he will bring him back, dead or alive. 
William rides out of the city at nightfall with thirty 
thousand men, Girard accompanies him to show 
the way. Long before their arrival, alas ! Vivien has 


tend against him; that they had several encounters in various 
wars, and that, finally, each slew the other. 

* This vow forms the opening scene of a beautiful epic, the 
‘Covenant Vivien,’ Vivien’s Vow. 
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perished, and the Saracens have loaded their booty 
into their ships. William attacks them, but is de- 
feated ; all of his men, including the two nephews, 
are dain. He has promised to bring back Guichard, 
and succeeds in escaping, bearing the dead youth 
before him on his horse. 

Lady Guibour has begun to gather a fresh army 
during her husband’s absence, fearing that he will 
need help, and is entertaining the leaders at a dinner 
in the palace. Ever and anon she glances from the 
window, and at last sees William come riding down 
the hill, bearing a body in his arms. She hurries 
down the stairs and opens the gate for the count to 
enter. ‘ ‘* Lady Guibour, since when dost thou keep 
my gate?” ‘ By my faith, sir, I am new to the task. 
Count William, small is the force you bring back!” 
“Sweet lady, since when art thou my porter?” “By 
my faith, sir, I am but new to the task. Count 
William, few are the knights that you bring back!” 
“ Here, Lady Guibour! this is thy nephew Guis- 
chard. Thou shalt never see Count Vivien alive 
again!” The noble woman held up her arms to- 
wards him. He placed within them the dead youth. 
The body was heavy, and her arms gave way. She 
was a woman, and frail was her strength. Down 
to the earth the body fell in a heap.’ (LI. 1243- 
1293.) 

The grief and horror of the scene can be imagined. 
William consoles his wife, and then, by a turn of 
thought easy to grasp, tells her that she may well 
weep, for she is the wife of a coward count, who 
flies from battle without bringing back a single man. 
They both weep, but Guibour forge:s her own an- 
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guish at sight of William’s tears. She reminds him 
of the high deeds of his ancestors, and ends by urg- 
ing him to return to the charge: ‘ Rather would I 
see you die in the Archamp by the sea than that 
your lineage should be disgraced by you or your 
heirs have to blush for you after your death!’ He 
pleads the hopelessness of further resistance, the im- 
possibility of gathering in time a new army. She 
says that she has already fifteen thousand men ready, 
and others are preparing; that their leaders are even 
now at table in the hall above. She will conceal 
the terrible disaster in part at least, and will per- 
suade them to accompany him in a new expedition. 
Thereupon she mounts the stone stairs, singing. 
The knights hear her voice, and call, ‘ What news?’ 
She says that William has won a victory, but has 
lost his army, and that Vivien is slain, that Deramed 
has perished, that many of the enemy’s vessels are 
damaged, that they have gathered an immense booty, 
but cannot sail away by reason of the absence of all 
wind; that it will be very easy to catch them and 
annihilate them. In animated language she asks 
how many desire rich fiefs, such as William can 
bestow, and if any do not want a fief without a wife, 
she has a hundred and more beautiful maids, daugh- 
ters of princes, who embroider for her and make 
beautiful garments bedecked with flowers.! Let 
whoever will come forward and choose the fairest 
maid. ‘I will give him a wife,’ says Guibour, 


* The custom of thus rearing, instructing, and caring for children 
of gentle birth, was general in noble families of mediaeval France. 
Such young people were said to be mourris. Vivien was, in this 
way, a mourri of William and Guibour. 
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‘and my lord will give him lands!’ The poem 
adds in concluding this episode that many a knight 
pressed forward to seleéct the fairest, who later lost 
his head in the Archamp.' 

The reader who for the first time arrives at the 
passage beginning in line 1400, will be surprised to 
find there thirty-three lines which have already ap- 
peared, almost textually (Il. 1041 ss.). A little fur- 
ther on (Il. 1483 ss.), occurs another passage which 
he has already seen (1064 ss.). The number of lines 
thus repeated is not far from one hundred. Natur- 
ally enough, if the lines are the same, the events are 
similar. For instance, ll. 1041 ss. describe the scene 
where Guibour offers food and drink to Girard, the 
messenger, who has brought news ot the fearful 
situation of Vivien, while the same lines (1400 ss.) 
are applied later to William, who, as just related, 
returns alone from the battle field. A similar paral- 
lelism exists between all of these recurring passages. 
One of the most striking of these parallelisms occurs 
in the departure of the hero from his city (1082 ss., 
cf. 1504 ss.), and in his subsequent defeat. He is 
twice said to march out of his done cité, at the same 
hour of the day, with the same number of men, in 
search of the same adversary; the battle is joined 
in the same place, and the hero twice loses all his 
men and flees alone. We have clearly to do with 
what scholars call two versions of the same story. 
The problem, however, has an added charm of diffi- 
culty in the fact that, after the second defeat, William 


* Tel s’aati de choisir la plus bele 
Qui en |’Archamp perdi puis la teste. 
(1397-1398-) 
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flees, not to Barcelona but to Orange, a city which, 
up to this moment, has played no part whatever in 
the action of the epic! We have seen William 
established at Barcelona with his wife and family. 
All at once, at the close of the second disastrous ex- 
pedition to the Archamp, we behold the hero flee- 
ing to Orange, where his wife receives him. There 
is not a word of explanation as to how she has trans- 
ported herself from Barcelona to Orange! 

The transfer from Barcelona to Orange is simply 
one phase of the two versions mentioned. We know, 
in faét, from a score of poems that the seat of 
William was supposed to be Orange. One great 
service rendered by the new epic is to show that the 
seat of our hero was anciently placed at Barcelona, 
and that it was later, for reasons which are not as 
yet clear, transferred to Orange. The value of this 
discovery in the development of the legend of 
William is enormous. Since the publication of the 
‘Willame,’ search in an unpublished epic, ‘ Fou- 
con de Candie,’ has offered evidence supporting 
that of our poem, that the seat of the great hero 
was at one time supposed to be Barcelona.’ 

To return to the two versions. We can under- 
stand how two different manuscripts, one consider- 
ably more ancient than the other, could offer two 
versions of the same story. Indeed, the history of 
the French epic is filled with such examples. But 


1 In several articles written before the discovery of the ‘ Willame,’ 
the present writer suggested that an epic comprising the events of 
the more ancient version of this poem once existed. He did not 
foresee, however, that the hero’s residence had ever been given as 
Barcelona. 
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how can two versions, one of which may be a hun- 
dred years older than the other, be preserved side 
by side in the same manuscript? The question is a 
most difficult one. We offer, as a simple hypothesis, 
the following suggestions. 

The ‘Song of William’ passed into England 
soon after the Conquest, and was turned into the 
Norman-French diale&t—unless, to be sure, this 
change had already taken placein Normandy. We 
have known for many years that the legend of 
William was familiar to the knights of William the 
Conqueror. Nothing is more likely, therefore, than 
that this epic should be one of the first to pass the 
Channel, where its feudal spirit could hardly fail to 
make it more popular than the ‘ Roland,’ which 
sang of France and Charlemagne, being royal rather 
than feudal in its spirit. The song, however, con- 
tinued to be sung in France, where the quicker 
literary current caused it to change rapidly. The 
version sung in England doubtless underwent re- 
latively slight changes. There are many examples 
of a primitive legend being preserved in some pro- 
vince or foreign country, while the same legend, at 
home, underwent the usual series of alterations and 
additions which are inevitable where the legend 
forms a part of the literary entertainment offered to 
amore or less fastidious and exacting public. What- 
ever the ‘Chanson de Guillaume’ may have been 
as sung in France in the eleventh century, its events 
would have undergone a profound change at the end 
of two or three generations, provided, that is, that 
it continued to be sung. As to this last point, we 
may pause to say that this poem, as evidence on all 
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sides shows, was sung continuously, in one form or 
another, until, in the thirteenth century, it is found 
bearing a different name, ‘ Aliscans,’ a name which 
does not even exist in the ‘ Willame,’ an earlier 
form of the same poem! Space is lacking to men- 
tion duly the great epic, ‘ Aliscans,’ generally 
placed by the critics as second only to the ‘ Roland,’ 
and suddenly dethroned in our day by the discovery 
of one of its own prototypes, which has been sleep- 
ing in English libraries for six hundred years or 
more. Suffice it to say that ‘ Aliscans’ presents the 
final form, for France, of the original of the epic 
which we have supposed to have crossed the Channel 
at the close of the eleventh century. 

This much said to show the continued and 
changing existence of the poem in the land of its 
birth, we pass to our second point: namely, that at a 
given moment, perhaps shortly before the middle 
of the twelfth century, there passed into England 
another version of the ‘Song of William,’ the one 
current at that moment in France. Under these 
circumstances one of two things would happen: 
one of the two versions (probably the more ancient) 
would disappear; or an attempt would be made to 
combine them. We suppose the latter to have hap- 
pened. The new song, whose events we shall soon 
narrate, sang of a departure of the hero from 
Orange; the old song, from Barcelona. If many of 
the events immediately following were virtually the 
same in the two songs, there existed none the less 
many differences, and then, too, the conclusion of 
the new poem was totally different and, dramatic- 
ally, superior. What more natural than that the 
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older poem, at least in large part, should have been 
prefixed to the newer? This seems especially prob- 
able in the light shed on the matter by ‘ Aliscans,’ 
whose abrupt beginning and whose sequence of 
opening events indicate that the first few hundred 
lines of the original poem had ceased to be sung. 
The new version, then, may have seemed to need 
precisely that introduction which the older pre- 
served. Add to these considerations the tendency 
to conserve, which, happily for French letters, was 
strong in the higher circles of Anglo-Norman 
society, and we have a sufficient explanation for the 
preservation of the older version of the ‘ Willame’ 
in England. 

Leaving now these matters of literary criticism, 
we shall relate as rapidly as possible the remaining 
events of the poem. William sets out with thirt 
thousand men from what is called simply his done 
cité. He arrives in the Archamp, and is defeated as 
before—save for minor differences—and forced to 
flee. In his flight, he comes upon Vivien dying, but 
still able to speak. We have to do with an attenua- 
tion of the original tragedy. He dismounts, and 
weeps over his nephew, who revives for long enough 
to make an aét of contrition for his sins, then dies. 
The scene is one of the most tender and beautiful in 
all the range of old French literature. William lifts 
the body to the saddle, resolved to bear it to Orange, 
but he is almost immediately attacked by pursuers, 
and forced to replace it on the earth. He succeeds 
in cutting his way through the enemy, and begins 
asolitary flight. He is soon attacked by a formidable 
Saracen, whom he succeeds in slaying, and whose 
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horse he mounts. The enemy pursue him to Orange. 
He rides up to the gate, but the porter does not 
recognize him, and refuses to let him enter without 
the authorization of Guibour. The porter hurries 
to the palace, and tells her that a strange knight is 
at the gate, a man of huge stature and terrible ap- 
pearance, who says that he is William. He rides a 
beautiful horse, and pagan arms hang at his side. 
Lady Guibour hastens down the stone stairs, mounts 
the wall above the gate: ‘ Who are you who ask 
entrance at the gate?’ ‘ Lady,’ said he, ‘truly you 
know me well. I am William, the marchis al 
curbnies.’* ‘ Miserable pagan! You know well how 
to deceive! By such tricks as that you will never 
enter here, for I am alone, there are no men to 
defend me. If you were William a/ curdnies, there 
would be with you seven thousand men of arms of 
the Franks of France, noble barons. All about 
there would be jongleurs singing, and one would 
hear the music of viol and harp!’ ‘ Alas, unfor- 
tunate that I am,’ said William a/ curdnies, ‘amid 
such joy I was wont to go! Lady, you know well 
that, as long as God pleases, a man has wealth, and 
that when it pleases Him no longer, he has poverty! 
Truly, I have returned from the Archamp by the 
sea, where I lost Vivien the noble. My nephew 
Bertram was captured, and Guielin and Guischard 
the courageous,” 

Guibour interrupts him. She sees coming a band 


1 In later poems, William is usually called the marquis au court 
nez, a title which has aroused endless discussion. The new epic 
shows us that the original word was courb, and that the title is 
equivalent to hook-nosed or beak-nosed. 
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of Saracens who have just returned from pillaging 
sweet France. They have pillaged St. Martin of 
Tours, and are driving along a hundred Christian 
captives.’ She points to the band of marauders, and 
says that, if he were William he would never allow 
such a thing. Thereupon he attacks the infidels, 
frees the prisoners, and returns to ask entrance to 
the city. This, however, is still. refused him until 
he has bared his head that Guibour may see the 
scar from a wound received in the battle with 
Tibaut l’Escler, She then bids the porter to open 
the gate. William enters at last. The hundred lines 
that follow are so interesting and so beautiful that 
we cannot resist translating them, in spite of the 
insufficiency of cold, foreign prose, as compared 
with the strange beauty of the original verse. When 
we consider that the text as we have it has evidently 
undergone numerous deteriorations, we obtain an 
idea of what must once have been the primitive 
power of the epic, and we understand somewhat its 
popularity in mediaeval castles. 


Count William dismounted at the marble steps. Lady 
Guibour received his horse and led it into the stable. She 
took off its bridle and saddle, and gave it fodder and oats 
to eat. Then she covered it with a good warm blanket. 
After this, she went to salute and embrace the count. She 





' The depredations committed against this celebrated church in 
the Middle Ages, were numerous and disastrous. We mention only 
one case. According to Rodericus Toletanus, ‘ Historia Arabum,’ 
cap. xiv, the Saracens had sacked Tours and the monastery before 
the battle of Poitiers, 732. The exploits of Guillaume de Toulouse, 
the original of Guillaume au courbnes, occur about sixty or seventy 
years later. 
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spoke to him courteously and fair. ‘ Sir William,’ said she, 
‘what hast thou done with thy men whom thou didst lead 
away, four-thousand and seven hundred strong?’! ‘ By my 
faith, lady, the pagans have vanquished them. With 
bloody mouths they are lying prone inthe Archamp.’ ‘Sir 
William, said she, ‘what hast thou done with Vivien?’ 
‘ By my faith, lady, he lies dead covered with blood.’ When 
Guibour heard, her heart was filled with aching. ‘Sir 
William,’ said she, ‘ what hast thou done with Bertram, the 
son of Bernard of the city of Brusban?’ ‘ Wife, sweet 
friend, he fought bravely in the battle! Fifteen times he 
charged over the deadly field. At the sixteenth, the enemy 
so assailed him that they slew under him his splendid steed. 
He fought on foot, his sword in hand, his shield in front 
of him. He cut to the right and to the left, but there they 
took him, the devilish crew; they bound his hands and 
feet. Before my eyes they bore him away to one of their 
boats. It was beyond me to proteét or succour him.’ 
©God!’ said the lady, ‘what mourning for Bertram! My 
heart aches, for I loved him much! ? Sir William,’ said she, 
‘ what hast thou done with Guiotun, the handsome boy with 
such winning ways? At his departure I gave him the 
standard that had belonged to King Mabun, the horse of 
Oliver the Gascon, and the halberc and helmet of Tibaut 
lEscler.’ ‘ By my faith, lady, he fought like a tried knight. 
It was he who bore the standard in the battle, and he con- 
tended until the sixteenth charge. Then the fell Saracens 
took him, and bound his feet and arms. Before my eyes, 
they put him into a ship. He received neither aid nor 
succour from me.’ ‘God!’ said the lady, ‘ what anguish 
and what sorrow! My heart aches, for I loved him much! 


' The contradiction between these figures and the thirty thou- 
sand men with whom the hero seems to have set out, is probably 
due to some confusion in the versions. 

* These words of Guibour are full of feeling. In fact, Bertram, one 
of the most ancient heroes of the French epics, nephew to William, 
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Sir William, what hast thou done with Walter, with 
Guielin and with Count Reiner?’ ‘By my faith, lady, the 
pagans have vanquished them. They lie in chains in their 
ships.” ‘God,’ said the lady, ‘what anguish and what 
sorrow! if, as thou sayest, not one of them returns!’ 
William takes his wife by her silken sleeve. Together, 
they mount the marble stairs. There is not a man to serve 
them. Lady Guibour hastens to bring him water to wash, 
and afterwards she gives him the towel.’ Then they sit 
down at the lowest table. For grief, they cannot sit at the 
highest. William sees the benches, the seats and the tables 
where his many brave knights used to sit. Now there is 
no one amusing himself in the hall, playing at chess or 
backgammon, Speaking aloud, he regrets them, as becomes 
a loyal man.’ ‘Alas! good hall! how long thou art and 
wice! On all sides, I see thee so adorned, Blest be the 
lady who thus has bedecked thee!* Alas! lofty tables! 
how high you are! I see cloths of white linen spread, 
bowls filled to the brim, haunches and shoulders of venison, 
cakes and wafers. They will not be eaten by the sons of 
gentle ladies, who, in the Archamp lie with heads cut off!’ 
William weeps, and Guibour swoons. He supports her, 
and comforts her: ‘Guibour, my lady, thou hast no cause 
to weep, for thou hast lost none of thy own family. But 
I, I have lost my noble kinsmen, and may well grieve and 





is united to his aunt Guibour by the most touching devotion, as is 
shown by numerous passages. 

1 It must not be supposed that she would not have rendered 
this service had there been servants present. It was a part of the 
duty of the lady of the house thus to serve guests and friends, and 
the loftiest lady seems to have been proud and glad to perform this 
duty, as scores of passages indicate. 

* The verb regreter, as here used, is almost equivalent to a 
funeral lament, a dirge for the dead, in accordance with mediaeval 
custom. 

* An ancient legend tells how Guibour had the walls of her 
palace ornamented with figures of beasts and animals. 


Vi. K 
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lament. I will flee away into a strange country, to Saint- 
Michel-au-Péril-de-la-Mer, or to a desert, where men can 
never find me.'! There I will become a hermit monk, and 
thou, thou shalt become a nun, and shalt wear a veil over 
thy head!’ ‘ Sir William,’ said she, ‘ it will be time to think 
of that when we have finished becomingly our active life’ 
(LI. 2328-2420). 


She urges him to start at dawn for Laon, which 
appears as the capital of the Frankish kings long 
before Paris attains this honour.’ Accordingly, he 
sets out to obtain aid the next morning, accom- 
panied by a mere lad as squire. The picture drawn 
of the hero’s kindness to his squire shows a new 
side to his charaéter. The lance and the shield were 
heavy. William takes pity on the lad, and relieves 
him of these burdens; ‘but when they were to 
meet a pilgrim or merchant, or to come to a 
castle or town, he gave all his arms back to the 
child.’ He rides northward, often weeping for his 
nephews. 

William arrives in front of the palace at Laon. 
He had been wont to bring gold from Spain and 
to distribute it with a lavish hand. Scores of young 
knights swarm out of the palace, and hasten to hold 
his horse for him, and to do him honour. But when 
he tells them that he has nothing, and that he has 


* It is interesting to note that in the later legend of the great 
hero, he actually becomes a monk. In faét, the ‘ Moniage 
Guillaume’ is the title of one of the oldest epics of the cycle— 
an epic about to be published by the Société des Anciens ‘Textes 
Frangais, Paris. The original of our hero, Guillaume de Tou- 
louse, became a monk in his old age, in 806. 

* Paris is mentioned, however, as an important city: 1. 2585; 


also 1. 3535. 
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been fearfully defeated in the Archamp, they leave 
him, and go back into the palace where they con-’ 
tinue their interrupted repast. The king reproves 
them, and sends to have William conduéted into the 
hall, where he tells of his defeat and of the situation 
of Guibour, besieged in Orange with only women 
to aid in its defence. The King receives him kindly, 
but, on being asked for succour, refuses, whereupon 
William bursts into a passion, draws off his glove, 
throws it at Louis’ feet, and announces that he ceases 
to be his vassal. Others present interfere and convince 
the king that unless the encroachments of the Saracens 
are checked at once, they will end by conquering all 
France. He declares that he is ready to help, and that 
he will himself accompany the army. At this junc- 
ture, the scene takes an unexpected turn, for the queen 
cries out that he must not go; that Guibour was born 
in pagandom, and knows all the art of herbs and 
potions; that she would poison him, in which case 
William would become king and Guibour queen, 
while she, the speaker, would be undone. This 
speech, startling in its naturalness and vivacity, 
corroborates evidence already existing which ascribes 
to Guibour some of the qualities of the magician. 
William’s reply to the queen is of a violence that 
oversteps all limits. The bitter lines leap from his 
lips, each one with an insult or an injury. At the 
end of his horrible arraignment, he strides towards 
the cowering woman, and starts to draw his sword 
to kill her, when, happily, his arm is stayed by the 
interposition of his own father, who happens to be 
present. The king sides with William, and gives 
orders for the immediate levy of an army. Thus 
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closes this celebrated scene, known as the wrath of 
William.’ 

At this point another poem has been welded to 
the preceding events, and is to occupy nearly all of 
the remaining nine hundred lines of the manuscript. 
This new poem is the ‘ Reneward,’ and begins with 


line 2647: 
De la quisine al rei issit un bacheler : 


‘From the kitchen of the king a youth came forth.’ 
The ‘ Willame’ preserves for us, not alone the epic 
events which its title comports, but also at least 
three-fourths of the ‘ Reneward,’ a good part of the 
remaining fourth of which we already possessed. 
This poem draws its name from that of its hero. 
Reneward is the son of Deramed, and consequently 
a brother of Guibour. He ran away from home 
when a boy, was captured by pirate merchants and 
sold as a slave. He was finally bought by the king, 
and brought to Paris. He served seven years in the 
king’s kitchen at Laon, where his overgrown body 
and tremendous strength made him an object of 
derision and of dread. Immediately at the close of 
the poignant and fearful scene of the wrath of 
William, at the moment when the king has given 
orders for the preparation of an army, by an admir- 
able juxtaposition of dramatic elements, this uncouth 


* We say ‘celebrated,’ for this scene exists in * Aliscanas,’ and 
has long figured as one of the masterly scenes of the French epic. 
One thing which may have added to the terror of this scene in 
the minds of the listeners is the fact that the queen is said to be 
William’s sister. We expect shortly to try to prove in another 
journal that the woman thus brutalized by our hero was not his 
sister. 
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young giant, bare-footed, in rags, carrying easily 
over his shoulder a huge bludgeon, walks out of the 
kitchen, enters the royal hall, thronged with the 
nobles of the court, and advances until he stands 
before William. Assuredly, rarely have two poems 
been joined with equal skill! It will be impossible, 
for lack of space, to recount in detail the events 
which follow. We shall venture, however, to 
indicate the thread of the story, if only to offer to 
the reader a conception of the ‘ Willame’ taken as 
a whole. 

After bantering Reneward on his appearance, 
which is that of a man who dines early and rises 
late, William accepts his proffered services, and he 
sets out with the army of relief. The army arrives 
at Orange, and William and Reneward are able to 
enter the city. They mount the palace stairs. 
Guibour, after the first salutations, fixes her eyes on 
the strange figure of Reneward, and inquires who 
he is.! She seeks a conversation with him, learns 
his name and that of his father. She sees that he 
must be her young brother, but does not impart 
this knowledge to him. None the less, she shows 
unusual interest in him, and equips him with arms. 
Supper is now ready; the knights troop in and sit 
down at table, but Reneward follows his natural 
inclinations. Wearing the sword which Guibour 

* In Guibour’s questions as to William’s success at Court, there 
occurs a valuable passage. To her inquiry as to whether the 
emperor is coming, he answers that he lies ill in his chapel at Aix. 
“If now he has taken to his bed,’ she replies, ‘may he never get 
up.’ This is a clear reference to Charlemagne, and indicates that 
the action of the ‘Reneward’ was originally placed under this prince. 


Cf. 1. 2938. 
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has given him, he marches into the kitchen, where 
he busies himself at turning the spits. The cooks 
are delighted at his culinary skill, and ply him with 
wine and claret. He is soon drunk. Guibour has 
had prepared for him a good bed. He is brought 
in, looks stupidly at the bed, turns and staggers 
back to the kitchen, where he throws himself down 
by the fire to sleep. This is the incongruous hero, 
who in the battle is to play the great rd, and who 
ends by winning our sympathy and even affection. 
Reneward is up long before day, and forces the 
soldiers to begin at once their march to the Ar- 
champ.’ The scene of their departure in the dark- 
ness is genuinely amusing, like many of the scenes 
where he appears. In the battle which ensues, 
Reneward plays the chief part. It is he who liber- 
ates the imprisoned nephews, who slays the most 
redoubtable of the hostile champions, and who wins, 
in short, the victory. The Saracens flee, the Chris- 
tians obtain a rich booty and return to Orange. At 
this point occurs an episode which doubtless won 
for Reneward much sympathy in the hearts of those 
who, of old, in the castles of France and England, 
heard sung the ‘ Song of William.’ The victors re- 
turn to Orange with music and rejoicings. They 
sit down to a bountiful dinner, but Reneward has 
been left behind! No one has invited him to the 
repast, and William sits as forgetful as the others of 
the great service he has rendered. It is the old story 


* The awkwardness of the Saracens’ apparent abandonment of 
the siege and of the necessity of going to the Archamp to attack 
them, is one trace of the fusion of two separate poems. The 
‘Reneward’ had originally nothing to do with the Archamp. 
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of the forgetfulness of merit by power. Some squires 
who have seen Reneward come to inform William 
of his strange neglect. William offers a reward to 
whoever will bring Reneward back. Hundreds 
mount on horseback and ride in a wild rout, but 
the offended hero receives them with blows and 
curses, kills many, and puts the remainder to flight. 
At last William and Guibour go themselves, and, 
at the prayer of the countess, whose voice seems to 
touch him, he yields, and accompanies them to 
Orange. Follow the baptism of Reneward and his 
marriage with a princess of the court, Ermentrud. 
The lands which had belonged to Vivien are conferred 
on him. The poem closes with a conversation be- 
tween Guibour and Reneward, of whom she inquires 
the history of his life. This he relates in a few 
words. Then follow two lines really charming in 
the simplicity of their art: ‘Guibour heard him 
and stepped forward: ‘ Kiss me, brother, I am thy 
own sister!” ’ 


Guiburc I’oi, si passat avant: 
Baisez mei, frere! ta soror sui naissant! 


The well-rounded aétion has reached its conclusion; 
the play is over, the curtain descends. 

Such are the main events of this all-but primitive 
masterpiece. It would be easy to select a score of 
scenes which might well tempt a painter, and it is 
to be hoped that the day will come when an artist 
of talent, possessing a sympathetic knowledge of the 
Middle Ages in France, will give to the world a 
series of powerful and adequate illustrations of the 
admirable, the unique ‘ Willame’! The range of 
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feeling and emotion, the changing variety of the 
scenes, are without parallel in the French epic—the 
latest and last of the epics which the world has seen 
or will see—and in these regards our poem is con- 
siderably superior to the ‘ Roland.’ It is superior 
to the ‘ Roland,’ too, in profundity. Most of the 
beauties of the ‘ Roland’ strike one at the first or 
second reading; if one reads the ‘ Willame’ a hun- 
dred times, one will still find depths of beauty and 
truth which have thus far been unperceived. The 
perfection of the ‘ Willame’ is that of a primitive 
monument. The poem impresses us like a miracu- 
lous Ilion, dug, eternal, from its ruins, and standing 
before us almost unchanged. When the text of the 
‘Willame’ has received the sure and safe correc- 
tions which modern philology allows, it will remain 
for posterity the most primitive, the most human, 
and the most beautiful of the many chansons de 
geste of ancient France. 
RayMonD WEEKs. 
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WHAT FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
BOOKS ARE ABOUT. 


III. Law. 

4) HE complaint made as to the subject of 
%) our last article, that the great majority 
of the books mentioned in it are never 
read, can certainly not be made as to 
law. Every day some of the books of 
which we have to speak are quoted 
in every high court of the world, and no right under- 
standing of any legal code of to-day can be obtained 
except they are understood. Even the Commen- 
tators, though their vogue is long past, have their 
historical interest.? 

Written law at the end of the fifteenth century 
may be divided into three parts: (i) Canon Law— 
the law of the Church; (ii) Civil Law—the law of 
the Holy Roman Empire; and (iii) Local Law— 
the law of countries and towns outside the Empire, 
and of free towns within it. Beyond this body of 
printed law, of which we shall have to speak, lay a 
vast body of customary law, written or unwritten. 
Every city, every manor, every guild had its own 
rules, binding on all its members equally with the 
great law outside, sometimes early reduced to 
writing, as in the case of cities and the greater craft 


' A very good account of mediaeval law teaching is to be found 
in Rashdall’s ‘ Universities in the Middle Ages’ under the heading 
of Bologna. 
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guilds, sometimes preserved only by oral testimony, 
as in the Manor-Courts. 

The Canon Law was that enforced in the eccle- 
siastical courts of Christendom. It included the 
local constitutions of the diocese and of the pro- 
vince in addition to the universal laws of the 
Roman Church. But it is the latter only which 
are usually understood when we speak of Canon 
Law. Early in the history of the Christian Empire, 
the rights and duties of the clergy are embodied in 
the laws of Theodosius and Justinian, and later in 
the ‘ Breviary of Alaric’ and the ‘ Laws of the Bar- 
barians,’ while the Apostolic Canons, the Councils, 
the ‘liber poenitentialis ’ and others contained regu- 
lations for its internal government. As time went 
on, a number of decisions (decreta) of the Popes, of 
Councils, etc., were given on points of general in- 
terest, and these were gathered into colleétions. 
One of the collections, by Bishop Ivo of Chartres 
(1114), called the ‘ Pannormia’ or ‘Summa Decre- 
torum,’ was printed at Basel in 1499. Other col- 
leétions were made by Regino of Priim, Buchard, 
Algerus, etc. About 1142, Gratian, a monk of 
Bologna, collected all the decisions in force at the 
time, and reduced them to systematic form in the 
‘Decretum Gratiani,’ or ‘ Concordia Discordantium 
Canonum.’ It is composed of three books, the first 
(stating the law) having 101 distinétiones, divided 
into canones, the second having 36 causae (or 
imaginary cases), each divided into guestiones and 
canones except Causa 33, quest. 3, ‘de penitentia,’ 
which is further divided into 7 distinétiones with 
canones, being very long. In any rigid system of 
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classification the numerous works on the ‘trees of 
affinity,’ etc., would rank as comments to causa 35 
of the second book. The third book consists of five 
distinétiones with canones. Every now and then one 
finds in the text chapters headed Pa/ea (fifty of 
them): they are supposed to be notes of a pupil 
named Paucapalea, though other explanations of 
the name have been offered. Some occasional notes 
are headed Dié#a Gratiani and are of equal authority 
with the text. Hain has thirty-nine editions of the 
book, all accompanied by the gloss of Bartholomew 
Brixensis (1258), and sometimes with that of Jo- 
hannes Teutonicus (1212) in addition. The most 
important commentaries are those of Johannes 
Andrea (1346), ‘ lectura super arboribus’ (thirty-six 
editions, Hain), the ‘ margarita decreti’ of Martinus 
Polonus (1279), (twenty editions in Hain), the ‘ flos 
decreti’ of Johannes Hispanus, and the ‘ rosarium 
decreti’ of Guido de Baiso (1313), (seven editions 
in Hain). Quotations are usually made by the first 
word of the canon, e.g., ‘nuper foro populensis.’ 
The table before any edition gives the references in 
Book I citing the distinéio only, in Book II the causa 
and guestio. Thus, ‘ nullum facere’ is dist. 28 (Book 
I); ‘nuper foro populensis’ is found in 7, qu. 2, #.e., 
Book II, Causa 7, questio 2. Book III is cited ‘ de 
consec.’ dist. i., etc., while a quotation from the long 
question 3 in Book II is cited as, ¢.g., de penit. dist. i. 

As to the ‘ False Decretals’ which once agitated 
learned Christendom, while it is conceded that many 
of them are unauthentic, not being the work of the 
persons whose names they bear, it is acknowledged 
on the other hand that of these ‘ unauthentic’ de- 
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cretals many are unquestionably genuine documents 
of early date, though later than that assigned to them. 
It is now generally allowed that thirty-five Canons 
of the Decretum are apocryphal, and thirty are 
published under the wrong names, while eight of 
the Decretals of Gregory are apocryphal. A com- 
plete list of them may be found in André, ‘ Cours 
de droit Canon,’ III, 151 (ed. 1860). 

For nearly a century no official compilation ap- 
peared, for Gratian’s work was after all only a text- 
book, till Gregory IX, the friend of St. Francis, 
ordered St. Raymond of Pennaforte, a Dominican, 
afterwards General of the Order, to codify the 
decisions since the Decretum (1234). He divided 
them into five books, each with ¢tu/i and capitula, 
and afforded a framework to which all future addi- 
tions to the canon law could be affixed. Hain 
shows forty-five editions of it, all accompanied by 
the gloss of Bernardus Parmensis (1266): the ‘Casus 
decretalium’ of the latter had eleven editions. In 
early manuscript copies of the ‘ Decretales,’ much 
of the particular matter out of which the decision 
arose is omitted, it is supplied in the printed copies 
as ‘ partes decisae, beginning (‘et infra’), or (‘et j.’). 
The short citation is in X. 46. i. d. i. c. i., or in X. 
de summa trin. c. firmiter, X. being Extravagantes. 
The names of these ¢/tu/i are often used as the sub- 
jects of separate volumes by later canononists, thus 
Barbatia ‘ de fide instrumentorum’ is a commentary 
on X. Ab. i. tit. 22; Breitenbach ‘de statu mona- 
chorum’ on X. 3. 35; ‘rep. c. lator. de homicidio’ 
on c. g (lator presentium) of X. 5. 12 (a letter to a 
Bishop of Exeter by the way). Many of the deci- 
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sions in this and the succeeding compilations arise 
out of English appeals, and throw a not inconsider- 
able side-light on our history. A list of references 
to them is to be found in ‘ Ecclesiae Scoticanae 
Statuta,’ II, 232. The particular case in this chapter 
is that of a man in minor orders who by chance 
was sporting (/udens) with another and threw him 
on the ground, where a knife which had fallen 
beneath him ran into his side and killed him. It 
is decided that an unwitting man-slayer may be 
ordained. Breitenbach on this disputes as to win- 
nings at cards, whether they are to be returned, 
what things are prohibited in sport, and ‘many 
other useful questions.’ The subjects of the five 
books are indicated in the verse, ‘ Judex, judicium, 
clerus, connubia, crimen,’ The principal comment- 
ators are Bernard of Pavia, Godefredo de Trano 
(1245), ‘ super rubricis.’ Innocent IV (1254), ‘ ap- 
paratus,’ Bernardus (1260), ‘margarita decretalium,’ 
and Henry of Hostia, Ostiensis (1271), ‘summa.’ 
The next authoritative issue of decisions was 
made in 1298 by Boniface VIII, the ‘ Liber Sextus 
Decretalium’ cited as Sextus, or in VI° or in 6. It 
is divided into five books, with titles and canons as 
the Decretals were, and having the same subjeéts. 
The reference is usually made by the first words of 
the chapter or canon, thus exzit gui seminat in 6. is 
c. III of de verborum significatione, ie. c. 3, in 6. 
hb. 5, tit. 12. It is a famous explanation of the 
Rule of St. Francis. There are about fifty known 
editions of the Sextus, all of them accompanied by 
the gloss of Johannes Andrea of Bologna (1349), 


and about a dozen of them also containing the 
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Clementines. The Sextus ends with a list of eighty- 
eight regulae juris, which are often commented on 
and reprinted. The only important separate com- 
mentary on the book is that of Dominic de San 
Geminiano (1406)—fourteen editions in Hain— 
though Guido e Baiso (1313), and Johannes of 
Meaux (1313), are also esteemed. 

Clement V. prepared the next volume of Decretals, 
the ‘ Constitutiones Clementinae,’ cited as 7m Clem., 
of which there are forty editions in Hain (eighteen 
in Proétor), not counting the dozen with the Sextus. 
The gloss is by the same author, Johannes Andrea. 
They were first published in 1313, and re-issued in 
a final form in 1317. They are always accompanied 
by a bull of John XXII, communicating them to 
the Universities, and more especially to Bologna. 
They are divided into five books, with titles and 
canons, but book IV has only one canon or chapter. 
The compilers of the C/ementinae were Mandagotus 
and Berengarius. 

The last colleétion cited is the Extravagantes 
which is made up of the ‘ Extravagantes seu Con- 
stitutiones Viginti” of John XXII in fourteen titles, 
and the ‘ Extravagantes Communes,’ a collection of 
constitutions issued after the Sextus, in five books, 
with titles and canons. They are extravagantes be- 
cause they go outside the lines of the Decretals, and 
are cited e.g. c. ad conditorem Xvag. I° XXII. 14 
being c. 3 of tit. 14 of the Extravagantes of John 
XXII. and c. ex. superna. Xvag. Comm. III, 2. being 
c. 2. of tit. 2 of book 3 of the Extravagantes Com- 
munes.’ Johannes Franciscus de Pavinis (1484), 


William de Monte Laudun (1343), and Isselin de 
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Cassanis are the principal commentators on these 
books, not printed separately in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but included in the Sextus of Chappuis (1500), 
of which no copy seems to be described except that 
in the Mazarine, and that very imperfectly (H. 
3627). A large number of these Constitutiones, 
are, however, appended to other editions of the 
Sextus and Clementines. 

A complete collection, a ‘Corpus Juris Canonici,’ 
will also contain the ‘ Canones Penitentiales,” the 
‘ Canones San¢étorum A postolorum” and the “‘ Regu- 
lae ... Cancellarie Apostolicae,’ The first are not 
identical with the five editions in Hain, 4335-9, 
but they correspond to the ‘ Canones penitentialum 
textus’ from the Summa of Astesanus (Hain, 4340- 
3). The ‘ Regulae,’ in its usual form, is later than 
the fifteenth century. 

Of works on the Canon Law there are many 
varieties, Summae, or Distinétiones are abridgements 
of the text, with cross references to other decisions 
which modify its force. Others owe their names to 
the customs of the university. Courses of lectures 
on special subjects by the professors were given on 
particular days, and called Dominicales, Mercuriales, 
etc., Sunday lectures, Wednesday lectures, etc. 
Questiones were moots of the students under the 
presidency of a professor at which digests of cases 
(casus) were considered, Consilia were opinions on 
special points of theory or practice given by eminent 
legists. There are, of course, hardly any com- 
mentators who range over the whole Canon Law, 
but there are innumerable works on particular parts. 
Thus to take Proétor’s list alone there are approxi- 
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mately thirty-nine works on the Decretum of 
Gratian, seventy-two on the Decretals of Gregory, 
including four editions of Innocent IV, ‘ Apparatus 
super decretales,’ seventeen on the Sextus, and 
twelve on the Clementines, including four editions 
of Johannes de Imola (1436), ‘in Clementinas,’ 
two of Nicholas Panormitanus (1445), ‘ Glossae 
Clementinae,’ and four of Franc. Zabarella (1417), 
‘super Clementinis.’ Of particular comments the 
number in Proctor is very small, but this hardly 
represents the real state of the state. The subjects 
range over the whole field from Witchcraft and 
Usury to Gaming and the Papal Jurisdiction over 
vacant benefices. Stephanus Costa of Padua (1478), 
‘de ludo,’ goes very fully into the law on gambling; 
Laurence de Rodulphis (1425) is an authority ‘de 
usuris’; Felinus Sandaeus of Ferrara (1503), repre- 
sented in Proétor by five, has fifty-six editions of 
seventeen works in Hain. Among the ‘ Consilia’ 

those of Nicholas Panormitanus (six editions in Proc- 
tor, seventeen in Hain), are the most important. 

A class of work follows of practical value to 
lawyers, notaries, and litigants. Of these books the 
most important were the ‘ Stylus Romanae Curiae’ 
(five editions in Pro¢tor, four in Hain), giving the 
modes of beginning appeals in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, the ‘ Termini causarum in Romana Curia 
servari solita in causa beneficiali’ (three editions in 
Proétor of six known to exist), giving rules for 
hearings, the ‘Formularium instrumentorum ad 
usum curiae Romanae’ (seven editions in Proétor, 
sixteen in Hain), giving the official forms of the 
various documents required in suits, etc., the ‘ For- 
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mularium Procuratorum et Advocatorum Curiae 
Romanae’ (seven editions in Pro¢tor, ten in Hain), 
the ‘ Formularium terminorum Rotae Romanae,’ 
and the ‘ Decisiones Rotae Romanae’ (seven edi- 
tions in Proétor, thirteen in Hain). 

Besides the Corpus ‘furis Canonici and the text- 
books founded on it, however, other documents are 
included when speaking in a loose way of Canon 
Law. Papal Bulls not included in the Corpus are 
nevertheless binding, and a good number were 
printed in the fifteenth century. Proétor included 
thirty-three of them. Episcopal Constitutions and 
the decrees of local Councils were binding on the 
dioceses affected by them. Among these are the 
Statutes of the various Provinces (seventeen editions 
in Proétor), including William Lyndewode’s ‘ Con- 
stitutiones Provinciales Ecclesiae Anglicanae’ (four 
editions in Proétor). Altogether Proétor includes 
about forty works of this class. Comments on the 
*‘Canones Poenitentiales’ must also be reckoned 
under this head (Proctor has over sixty); amongst 
them the chief are the ‘Supplementum Summae 
Pisanellae’ of Nicholaus de Ausmo (1434)—seven- 
teen editions in Pro¢tor—the ‘ Impedimenta suscep- 
tionis ordinum’ (two editions), the‘ Modus servandus 
in executione seu presentatione gratie expectiva, et 
reservandi beneficia’ (two editions in Proétor, nine 
in Hain), and the ‘ Modus Vacandi beneficiorum ’ 
(three editions in Pro¢ctor, twelve in Hain). 

Lastly comes a class of text-books dealing with 
Canon and Civil Law at the same time, harmoniz- 
ing their rules, and applying each to help the 
deficiencies of the other. A parallel had early been 

vi. L 
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drawn between the Decretum and the Pandeéts, the 
Decretals and the Codex, and the Sextus, Clement- 
ines and Extravagantes, and the Novels, and in the 
sixteenth century a text-book was written by Lance- 
lott to complete the parallel with the Institutions, 
Proétor has over sixty of these text-books, chief 
among them being the ‘Summa de casibus con- 
scientiae’ of brother Astesanus de Ast (13 30)—ten 
editions in Proétor—divided into eight parts and 
‘compiled from laws divine and human,’ the ‘ Specu- 
lum Judiciale’ of William Durandus (1296)—four 
editions in Proétor, fourteen in Hain—with addi- 
tions by the principal commentators, the ‘ Differ- 
entiae legum et canonum’ of Salvianus Galnanus of 
Bologna (1369) the * Modus legendi abbreviaturas 
in utroque jure’ (twenty-one editions in Proétor, 
over forty known to exist), and the ‘ Vocabularius 
juris utriusque’ (sixteen editions in Proétor). Before 
leaving this part of the subject it may be as well to 
explain that some of the leading commentators on 
canon law are hardly ever spoken of by their names, 
but are cited with affectionate brevity. The prin- 
cipal of these are *‘ Archid.,’ Archidiaconus, Guido 
de Baiso, Archdeacon of Bologna; ‘ Host.,’ Hostien- 
sis, Henry of Susa, Cardinal Bishop of Hostia; ‘ Ab. 
sic., or ‘ Ab. pan.,’ Abbas Siculus or Panormitanus, 
Nicholas de Tudeschi; ‘Prazpos.,’ Prepositus, John 
Anthony of St. Georges, Provost of Milan Cathedral 
(afterwards a Cardinal); and ‘ Specul.,’ Speculator, 
William Durandus. 

The problem of the relationship of the various 
editions containing Extravagantes has been worked 
out at some length by J. W. Bickell, ‘ Ueber die 
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Enstehung und den heutigen Gebrauch der beiden 
Extravagantensammlungen des Corpus Juris Canon- 
ici,” Marburg, 1825. A list is there given of the 
early editions known to him with an indication of 
the Extravagants included. 

Turning to the Civil Law, we find at the end of 
the fifteenth century the Holy Roman Empire in 
full existence, its code the law of. Germany, of the 
greater part of Italy, and taught in every school 
of law in Christendom. Outside the Empire were 
England, with a written and a common law, the pro- 
vinces of France, each with its written customary 
laws, Spain, and those Italian states and cities which 
were not fiefs of the Empire. Many or most of these 
sets of laws appear in print during the century. 

Roman Law in its strictest sense only appears in fif- 
teenth-century printing as the laws of Justinian and 
the writings of the mediaeval commentators on them. 
The sole exception to this rule is a work ‘ Excep- 
tiones legum Romanorum,’ printed in 1500 at 
Strassburg; it is a collection in four books whose 
date, author (a certain Petrus), and relationship to 
other jurists, are still the subjeét of animated con- 
troversy. The Justinian legislation is contained in 
four works: the ‘Codex Constitutionum,’ the 
‘Digest or Pandects,’ the ‘ Institutiones,’ and the 
‘Novellae.” When Justinian came to the throne 
Roman Law consisted of two parts—the ‘jus vetus’ 
which for practical purposes may be said to have 
been contained in the writings of a number of 
celebrated jurists like Ulpian, Paulus, Gaius, etc., 
and the ‘jus novum’ or constitutions (edi¢ts, etc.) 
of the emperors—and its confusion was great. His 
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first step was to order a codification of all the im- 
perial constitutions, which was published in 529, 
the first form of the ‘Codex.’ The jus novum thus 
having been cleared up, a commission of eminent 
lawyers was set to work to draw up a digest of the 
jus vetus and the result of their labours was the 
‘ Pandetts,’ or ‘ Digest’ issued in 533. It is a com- 
pilation of over nine thousand extracts from thirty- 
nine authors, divided into fifty books. Citations in 
mediaeval times are usually made by the first words 
of the chapter, which can readily be identified by 
the tables provided. While the compilation of the 
Digest was in progress, Justinian caused an element- 
ary text book of law to be written—the ‘ Institu- 
tions "—which was published in the same year, 533. 
The Codex was then revised and brought into com- 
plete harmony with the Digest, and issued in its 
final form in 534. It contains over four thousand 
six hundred constitutions, These are the authorized 
standards of Roman Law, and are of course written 
in Latin. After them, however, a number of other 
questions arose which were decided by fresh imperial 
edicts. Collections of these ‘ Novellae’ (which were 
written in Greek) were made, the most important 
being the ‘ Authenticum,’ containing one hundred 
and thirty-four. Of these, however, only ninety- 
seven, those which were glossed, were regarded as 
being of authority: it was a maxim among mediaeval 
jurists—no gloss, no authority. The arrangement 
into four works is not that adopted in mediaeval 
law books. The Civil Law was arranged by chance 
and the early Bolognese commentators into five 
volumes: I, the ‘ Digestum Vetus,’ being books I- 
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24 of the Digest; II, ‘Infortiatum,’ being books 
24-38; III, ‘ Digestum Novum,’ being books 39- 
50; IV, the ‘Codex,’ being books 1-9 of the Codex; 
V, ‘Parvum Legum,’ containing the Institutions, 
the Authenticum (Novels), and ‘Tres Libri’ (the 
remainder of the Codex, books 10-12). Two editions 
of the whole of the Digests are mentioned by Hain 
but are not in Proétor. The volumes always con- 
tain the Glossa Ordinaria of Accursius (1260), 
which was published separately in 1490 at Venice, 
and occasionally others in addition. Of the first 
volume, the ‘ Digestum Vetus,’ there are fifteen 
editions in Hain, eleven in Proétor. The most 
important of the commentators is Bartolus de Saxo- 
ferrato (1357), ‘leétura super ff. veteri’ (seven 
editions in Pro¢tor, twenty in Hain). The abbrevia- 
tion ff. stands for digest, or pandeét, and one finds 
‘ff.orum’ for digestorum. The only plausible ex- 
planation of this abbreviation is that the Greek 
title of the Pandeécts being euariov, it was always 
quoted as 6., which, written cursively, might be 
taken for ff. The explanation is not satisfactory '— 
the Pandeéts were written in Latin, and it is hard 
to see why they should be cited by a Greek title— 
but it is the best obtainable. 

The ‘ Infortiatum ’? has nineteen editions in Hain, 
ten in Proétor. Bartolo is again the chief Com- 
mentator (eighteen editions in Hain, six in Proétor), 
with Paulus de Castro (1439)—eight editions in 


* Others are, that the contraction was originally // or D with a 
line through it. 

* Infortiatum means ‘ fortified.” Why the book was called so 
is an insoluble mystery. 
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Hain, four in Proctor. Johannes de Imola (1436), 
is generally printed with Bartolus, there is one 
separate edition, and a Gloss was published i in 1488 
without title. The ‘ Digestum Novum’ has seven- 
teen editions in Hain, nine of them in Proétor. 
Bartolo’s Commentary in two volumes has twenty- 
five numbers in Hain, nine in Proétor; the others 
are unimportant. Of the ‘ Codex’ there are twenty- 
two editions in Hain with the Gloss, nine of them 
in Proétor. The commentators are of unusual num- 
ber and importance. They include Francis Accur- 
sius (1293), Azo of Bologna (1220), who also writes 
on the Institutions, Baldus (twenty-four in Hain, 
none in Proétor), Bartolus, Paulus de Castro, Jason 
de Mayno (six editions, one in Proétor), Cynus de 
Pistorio (1336), and others. 

Turning to the fifth Book, the ‘ Parvum Legum’ 
we note that the association of its parts had not 
lasted to the days of printing. Of the ‘ Institutions’ 
Hain quotes fifty-six editions, of which there are 
twenty-one in Proctor. Nearly all of them contain 
the Ordinary Gloss, and some of them the ‘ Con- 
suetudines Feudorum.’ There are not so many 
commentators, considering the theoretical nature of 
the book, as one would have expected. The principal 
are Angelo de Aretio (1461)—five editions in Proc- 
tor sixteen in Hain—Azo, Baldus (1400)—eight 
editions in Hain two in Proétor—(Baldus, by the 
way, seems to have been neglected by librarians, for 
of the seventy- -five numbers given him by Hain, 
only five are in Proétor), Gothard of Brabant, ‘ Via- 
ticum juris,’ Christopher Porchus (1483), with addi- 


tions by Jason de Mayno, and there are some others. 
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The ‘ Authenticum,’ Novellae, or ‘liber Constitu- 
tionum ’ is usually printed with the‘ Tres Libri,’ books 
10-12 of the Codex, and with the ‘ Consuetudines 
Feudorum’ and some ‘ Extravagantes’ or later law. 
The chief commentators beside the ordinary Glos- 
sators are Placentinus of Piacenza (1192), not in 
Hain or Proétor, Bartolus (1357)—twelve editions 
in Hain—Angelo de Perugia, and Johannes de Platea 
(1427). It will appear from this summary list that 
the jurists contemporary with printing no longer 
attempted commentaries on wide fields of law but 
restricted their activities in that direction to editing 
the standard works of their predecessors. 


After this hurried review of the commentators 
on books, we now turn to the writers on subjects, 
though the distin¢étion is merely one for convenience, 
and most of the works now treated of are in form 
commentaries on parts of books only. The fertility 
of these writers is immense. Bartolus of Saxoferrato 
(1357), besides his Commentaries on the Digest, 
etc., is said to have left twenty-four books of con- 
silia, eighteen of questiones, and forty tractates, all 
dealing with questions of law. One sympathizes 
then with the joy of John Baptist of St. Blaise 
(1492), who begins a treatise proudly, “ Et rogo 
quemcunque quod me non mordeat antequam legerit 
hoc presens opusculum singularium,’ and finishes 
it ‘ Et nota tu leétor vel auditor, quod nemo de hac 
materia tractatum aliquem composuit, sed aliqua 
hinc inde sparsim per do¢tores tractata fuerunt.” 
It was no small achievement to find an untouched 
field, on which to leéture to the three hundred and 
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fifty-three auditors of whom he proudly tells us. But 
alas! the attraction of these books is lost for us 
moderns. Proétor has but thirty-six volumes of 
comments on general points of law and twenty-four 
volumes of ‘consilia’ out of the hundreds that 
must have existed. 

Text-books of pra¢tice come next. Many of these 
are common to civil and canon law, the forms of 
beginning actions, the ‘ cordo judiciarius,’ the ‘ de 
preludiis causarum’ etc. Others concern the No- 
tarial art—taxes, wills, contracts, and various legal 
documents. Some even combine instruction in law 
with devotion, as for example the ‘ Tractatus pro- 
curatoris’ of Bartolus, whose full title runs ‘ The 
contemplative trial of the question raised before 
Our Lord Jesus Christ as judge, between the most 
blessed Virgin Mary as advocate of man on the one 
part and the devil on the other, concerning the 
ownership of the human race: and how the Virgin 
won and the demon lost the cause. And this case 
quotes usual and common authorities which can be 
well applied to persons contending similarly in judge- 
ment.’ Bertachinus (1500), wrote on taxes, Dinus 
(1287), ‘de regulis juris,’ Formularies of contracts 
(eight editions in Hain, one in Proétor), Rolandinus 
or Orlandinus, ‘ The Flower of last wills,’ with the 
admiring note of a printer 


Hunc avide florem spirantem thuris odorem. 
Si carpis dextra flagrabis intus et extra. 


and his ‘Aurora’ or ‘Summa Notariae’ (eleven 
editions in Hain, two in Proétor), and others. On 
Criminal law, ‘de maleficiis,’ the principal writers 
are Cepolla, Pontanus, Baldus, and Albertus de 
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Gandino (1300). Some of the treatises may be 
said to be political in tendency. Baguyon (1487), 
‘on the power of a lord and the liberties of his sub- 
jects,’ Lupus (c. 1491), ‘of the lawfulness of trea- 
ties,’ ‘the government of a state by a King,’ etc. 
Purliliarum, ‘of the government of Venice,’ Cor- 
settus, ‘the royal power,’ and several others. The 
Feudal relations with the Empire, as far as they 
enter into Roman law, are treated of, besides the 
commentaries on the ‘Authenticum,’ by Baldus, 
Cepolla, and Johannes de S. Georgio. 

We now begin to part company with Roman to 
enter on the field of Modern law, and first of Italian 
law. We begin very appropriately with Baldus 
(1400), ‘on the laws of Italy’ especially on the 
discordance between local statutes and the civil law. 
We have editions of the laws of Friuli, Verona, 
Savoy, Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona (two), Ferrara, 
Genoa, Milan, Parma, Venice, Vicenza, and Cesena, 
in Proétor, but this does not halve the list of those 
existing. In Germany and the low Countries we 
have the Bulla aurea (four editions in Proétor), the 
Pragmatic Sanctions, the Landrechtsbuch of Bavaria 
and of Swabia, the Ordnungs of the Empire, the 
‘Reformations’ of various German Cities, the Stat- 
utes of Kéln, Utrecht, Louvain, Worms, the Landes- 
gerichtsordnung of Nassau, the Ordnungs of Swa- 
bia, of Bamberg, and Metz, all in Proétor. Of 
Spanish law Proétor has seven books, of French 
one ‘ Coutumier’ out of the ten in Hain, and two 
others, and one Ordonnance of the provost of mer- 
chants at Paris. In English law, as is to be expected, 
Proétor is much richer. Stratham, Littleton (three 
editions), the Abbreviamentum Statutorum (two 
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editions), Nova statuta (two editions), Old Tenures, 
and eight volumes of Statutes from Henry VI to 
Henry VII. The list is not complete, but it is far 
more so than in any other section. 

Putting the results of our analysis of Proctor ina 
tabular form we get as an approximation: 


I. Canon Law 











Gratian Decretum, Text 32, Comments 39 . 7! 
Gregory Decretals ,, 30 - 72. 102 
Boniface Sextus » - 6 . §8 
Clementines ,, 18 in cs. = 
General Commentaries . . . . . ... = 75 
Constitutions, Bulls, etc. . . io x! ee Se 
Liber poenitentialis ‘and comments . . . . 62 
ee 9a oe ae 6 ae eye: oc ce a 
506 
II. Common To soto Laws 
62 
III. Crvit Law 
Digest, Text 30, Comments 38 . 68 
Codex » 9 » 38. 47 
Institutions » BD “ 1g . 36 
Novellae = Of = s. & 
General Comments . . . .... . . 60 
ee a a a 
——= 290 
IV. Locat Law 
Italian Law 18 
German, etc. és See a eo eo 
ee ee ee a 7 
French . pa ae Se we oe ® 4 
English 18 
72 
93° 
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If even we add to this thirty-five volumes in the 
four annual supplements disregarded in these articles 
for simplicity, we find that the collection repre- 
sented by Proétor’s list has less than ten per cent. 
of books on law. From our survey it will be seen 
that this proportion is extraordinarily low as com- 
pared with Hain. The reason is not far to seek— 
the books are for the most part bulky, their contents 
are without interest to general modern readers, so 
that until quite recently the prices they might be 
expected to fetch in England would hardly have 
paid their carriage from Italy, where most of them 
were printed. Being little valued, it is probable 
that an unusual proportion of them have been 
destroyed, though those that survive are mostly in 
good condition. I feel sure that the true proportion 
of legal books printed in the fifteenth century must 
have approached at least twenty-five per cent. in- 
stead of the ten per cent. found. 

RosBerT STEELE. 
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Sys A Vie et l’ceuvre de Elizabeth Barrett 

yy Browning,’ by Germaine Marie Mer- 
lette, Licencie es Lettres, Doéteur de 
l’université de Paris, is a most elab- 
DA) orate work. It formed Mlle. Mer- 
~ ~~ Jette’s thesis for her doétorate. The 
biographical portion, which is very well done, de- 
serves the attention of English readers, because it 
is the first account of Mrs. Browning in which use 
has been made of the biographical material con- 
tained in her letters to her family and friends and 
in the love letters of herself and Robert Browning. 
Ellen Key, the Swedish authoress, used these largely 
in her admirable study of the Brownings in ‘ Men- 
schen,’ published in 1903, but strangely enough the 
subje& has not attracted any English essayist or 
biographer. Indeed there is no good English life 
of Mrs. Browning. The French author is less happy 
in the critical portion of her book. She makes too 
much of the fact that Mrs. Browning was a woman, 
classifies her as the finest possible specimen of ‘ the 
poet of the heart,’ and assures us that if we make a 
very careful selection of her best pieces her place is 
‘une des premieres, sinon la premiere de toutes 
parmi les femmes poetes des temps modernes.’ 
That is somewhat grudging praise. Even in allow- 
ing that the Sonnets from the Portuguese are ‘1’ex- 
pression la plus compléte que nous connaissions dans 
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la poésie moderne d’un amour a la fois eprouvé et 
exprimé par une femme,’ the French critic declares 
that, as is always the case with romantic writers and 
female authors, the feelings and ideas expressed are 
personal and individual, and possess nothing of the 
universal and impersonal character of classical works. 
‘La valeur intrinseque (et partout artistique) des 
sonnets s’en trouve diminuée. Mais d’autre part l’ex- 
pression directe de la passion encore toute émue en 
est bien plus emouvante.’ Surely the Sonnets from 
the Portuguese rank as one of the great lyrics of the 
world. They fulfil all the necessary conditions of 
pure poetry, and are not only the expression of the 
love of an individual woman, but also the expression 
for all time of every high-souled woman’s love. 
We are never tired of reading about Madame 
Récamier. More pretty things have been said of 
her than of any other woman, perhaps, and yet it 
is almost impossible to reconstruct the personality 
of such a woman. A contemporary German writer 
has said that everything in the world can be re- 
placed except personality. With great difficulty a 
bloodless shade is conjured up from Hades, It lacks 
breath, it lacks the living word of the mouth. Now 
Madame Récamier wrote very little, even in the way 
of letters, and so far as we can discover said even 
less. But ‘elle régna par la grace et elle eut un 
peuple de sujets. Sa vie fut mélée a celle des per- 
sonnes les plus grandes, les plus célébres, les plus 
considérables de son temps; avec sa biographie on 
pourrait faire [histoire. So writes M. Edouard 
Herriot, the author of ‘ Madame Récamier et ses 
amis d’aprés de nombreux documents inédits’ (2 
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vols.). He has indeed attempted to make history 
with her biography. He gives a most detailed ac- 
count of her friends gathered from every available 
source, among which are a great many unpublished 
letters and documents from the archives of M. 
Charles de Loménie. Herriot’s book may not pos- 
sess the charm of Ste.-Beuve’s essays on Madame 
Récamier, but he does to a very great extent re- 
construct the society and create again the atmo- 
sphere in which she lived, and his work must 
undoubtedly be accorded high rank among per- 
formances of the kind. 

Before passing on to French novels I should like 
to draw the attention of those who read French 
classics to a delightful series now being published 
in England for their benefit by Messrs. Dent in a 
somewhat similar format to that of their Temple 
Classics. The general editor is Mr. Daniel S. 
O’Connor, whose knowledge of and taste in French 
literature are unimpeachable, and he furnishes a 
helpful bibliography. The inevitable introduction 
nowadays inseparable, it would seem, from reprints, 
is this time a real joy, for in each instance it is the 
work of an eminent French Academician. The 
Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié furnishes the intro- 
duction to Chateaubriand’s ‘ Atala, René, et le 
dernier Abencerage’ and to Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre’s ‘ Paul et Virginie,’ and Paul Bourget that 
to a volume of Balzac’s ‘ Contes.’ These volumes 
are already published. We are promised later 
Feuillet’s ‘Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre,’ to 
be introduced by Brunetiere, who will do the same 
office for Bossuet’s ‘Oraisons Funébres.’ René 
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Bazin will write a preface to George Sand’s ‘ Mare 
au Diable,’ and the Comte d’Haussonville one for 
Mme. de La Fayette’s ‘ Princesse de Cleves,’ per- 
haps the first modern novel that deserves to be so 
called. The three introduétions I have read are 
models of what such things should be. Especially 
interesting is Bourget on Balzac. He sums up his 
reflections on Balzac as a writer of short stories 
thus: 


La nouvelle, ainsi comprise, fait songer 4 certains effets 
qui tiennent du tour de in, ou se complurent les artistes 
de la Renaissance, Mantegna par exemple. Tous les voy- 
ageurs qui ont visité le Brera se rappellent ce Christ mort 
dont l’anatomie savante tient dans un demi-meétre carré de 
toile. Oui, qu ‘elle est petite, cette toile, et que le tableau 
est grand! Je n’ai jamais lu, pour ma part, les belles nou- 
velles de Balzac, sans que cette comparaison ne s’imposat 
4 mon esprit, et si l’art consiste 4 imiter la nature, n’est 
ce pas son chef-d’ceuvre que de créer, comme cette nature 
elle-méme dans ses moindres fleurs et dans ses moindres 
insectes, tout un monde dans un raccourci prodigieusement 
exigu d’espace et de matiére? 


The series should be warmly welcomed and 
achieve a great success. 
a * * * * 


Last year the Goncourt prize was awarded to 
Nau’s ‘ Force Ennemie,’ a novel that may be de- 
scribed as a violent study of a violent lunatic. It 
lacked every quality except violence, and the pur- 
pose it was intended to serve was in no way ap- 
parent. This year, happily, a reaction has set in, 
and the prize has been awarded to Léon Frapié for 
‘La Maternelle,’ a very different work from ‘ Force 
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Ennemie.’ It is a penetrating study of an infant 
school in one of the lowest quarters of Paris. The 
material the author owes to his wife, who is at the 
head of an important Ecole maternelle. Let us set 
down here what she told a French interviewer: 


Le matin, les méres m’amenaient les enfants, farouche- 
ment. Beaucoup sortaient de l’asile de nuit avec ces 
pauvres petits étres. . . . D’autres avaient encore, a sept 
heures du matin, les hoquets de l’ivresse de la veille et les 
enfants portaient des traces de coups. Presque tous enfants 
naturels cependant, quelques pauvres meres dignes de 
pitié, femmes de ménage, ouvriéres, veuves, deélaissées. 

. Celles-la ne conduisaient qu’a regret leurs enfants a 
l’école maternelle. Les autres s’en débarrassaient avec joie 
et, sortant de l’école, allaient tuer le ver sur le zinc. Ces 
pauvres petits étres sont charmants, malgré leur laideur, 
leurs maux, leurs vices: malgré tout, c’est Tenfance! Com- 
bien on pourrait en sauver si la société voulait, mais qui 
s’en occupe! C’est du gibier pour la maison de correction, 
le dépot et le bagne! 

J'ai vu tout cela et je l’ai raconté 4 mon mari. Chaque 
page de la Maternelle est une page vue, vécue. 


Frapi¢ was born at Paris in 1863, and is employed 
at the Hotel de Ville. His first novel, ‘ Institutrice 
de Province,’ appeared in 1898. 

If it is inevitable that the novel for the future is 
to be a sermon in disguise, we would by all means 
have it in the form in which M. Frapie has given 
it us. He has the saving gift of humour and the 
artistic touch, and grim as is the subject and all it 
implies before and after, we are fascinated by his 
description of infant elementary education in Paris. 
He does not spare its faults; he points out un- 
flinchingly its lack of influence on the future lives 
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of the children, the evils of routine in teaching, 
even of discipline, too, to some extent. And yet 
with all this he forces us to see what is perennially 
lovely in children, even in these children of misery, 
poverty and crime. We also sympathize with the 
difficulties and feelings of Rose, the femme de service 
of the school, and grow to love her almost as much 
as the children do and the inspeétor, who afterwards 
marries her and persuades her to write her ex- 
periences. But Rose’s story is merely the back- 
ground; the school, the teachers, the children, and 
their parents are the protagonists. A poignant pic- 
ture of the last is drawn, and the book concludes 
with a scathing criticism of the whole system put 
into the mouth of one of the mothers: 


Non elle n’ira plus 4 vot’ école, ma fille . . . c’est pas 
la peine, pour apprendre qu’il faut rester dans la débine 
comme pére et mére et se tenir bien tranquille, en crevant 
de faim tout comme eusses et surtout pas oublier de dire 
merci. Mais c’est pas vrai vos histoires! il ne suffit pas 
d’étre poli... . J’y ai été a l’école moi, est-ce que ga 
m’a empéché de crever la mistre? Et quand ma gosse me 
répétait vos boniments d’école, je croyais entendre mes 
premiers patrons: de l’ordre, de la propreté, du respedt, 
de l’obéissance, de la politesse. Oui! et des dix-huit heures 
de travail et mal nourrie, et pas de pitié, pas de bon dieu, 
jusqu’a ce qu’on vous flanque dans le ruisseau. . . . On 
n’a pas besoin de toi, laisse-donc les malheureux: tu 
n’auras pas ma gosse pour ton école de créve-la-faim! 
Va-t-en de not’ passage! 

It is curious that in England, where the so-called 
women’s movement has made such progress, that 
the independent woman who earns her living and 
carves her own career should offer so little attraction 

vi. M 
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as material for novelist or playwright. In France 
and Germany the character often appears, and is, 
as a rule, well and adequately treated according to 
the author’s particular point of view. To take a 
few examples from French literature there are 
Rose, in the novel just described, the heroine of 
J.-H. Rosny’s ‘L’Indomptée,’ two admirable studies 
in Zola’s ‘ Paris,’ the ‘ Frédérique’ and ‘ Léa’ of 
Marcel Prévost and the ‘Femmes Nouvelles’ of 
Margueritte. In‘ Au dessus de l’Abime’ Mme. Th. 
Bentzon gives us an interesting study on the evolu- 
tion of the modern young girl in France. One of 
the girls of the story was trained and educated in 
a Lycée for the teaching profession, and was of 
course taught no religion. She has no enthusiasm 
for her profession, and despite the lycean lack of 
religion possesses a heart and soul, and eventuall 
marries for love. The other girl, the child of rich 
parents, educated at home and instructed in re- 
ligion, is absolutely without heart, and coolly throws 
over her fiancé when he loses his money. But she 
is most independent and a fine athlete. The chief 
impression received from the novel is that, after 
all, the new woman is very like the old. Another 
story in the book—there are three in all—entitled 
‘Jalouse,’ is a powerful but somewhat improbable 
tale of a sister who actually acknowledges as hers 
the child of her brother’s wife, fruit of an intrigue 
carried on during the husband’s long absence, in 
order to save her brother, whom she idolizes, from 
ever knowing his wife’s unfaithfulness. 

‘Ames d’autrefois 1798-1804,’ by Louise Chas- 


teau, is well enough, but we doubt if it would ever 
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have been written without Marcelle Tinayre’s ‘Mai- 
son du Péché’ and its rigidly stern mother. We 
have here a similar type of parent who actually 
does wreck her daughter’s life and drive her to evil 
courses, and very nearly succeeds in wrecking her 
son’s life. And she has less excuse than her proto- 
type for her general attitude, because she was not 
to the manner born. Though of dourgeois origin 
she becomes more aristocrate than the haute noblesse 
itself. The pleasantest and most convincing char- 
acters in the book are M. de la Mouranie and 
Mme. de Puyrateau, who are real nodb/esse. 

Those who read André Theuriet with pleasure 
may like to know of a new work by him, ‘ Les 
revenants,’ which smacks of Bourget, and those who 
want an hour’s amusement such as only the light 
hand of a Frenchman or Frenchwoman can furnish 
it may safely take up Henri Lavedan’s ‘ Baig- 
noire g.’ 


* * * * * 


In view of the coming celebration in May of the 
centenary of Schiller’s death, I may draw attention 
to the excellent new biography of Schiller by Karl 
Berger, in two volumes, the first of which is just 
published. There seems to be a sort of Schiller re- 
vival in Germany. For many years he, with his 
ideal outlook on life, suffered eclipse; he was always 
regarded as the poet for youth, and as the national 
poet to be quoted on festive occasions; but it was 
Goethe who appealed to the latter-day individualist. 
Those, however, who seek in art and poetry not 
the adornment but the consolation of life, will 
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always remain faithful to Schiller, and perhaps 
among all his works his life was the greatest. The 
biography is admirable from every point of view, 
and bids fair to offer a worthy parallel to Biel- 
schowsky’s ‘ Life of Goethe,’ the best biography 
there is of that great man. The second volume of 
the Schiller will appear this year. 

There is not space here to do more than mention 
the great life of Chatham, ‘ William Pitt Graf von 
Chatham,’ by Albert von Ruville, in three volumes. 
There is no authoritative life of Chatham in Eng- 
lish, and the German historian has used the original 
documents relating to the period to be found at 
Berlin. It is well arranged and well written, and 
will no doubt be speedily translated both into Eng- 
lish and French, and take its place with all students 
of history as the standard work on the subject. 
Ruville sums up Chatham thus: ‘ With all his 
faults and failings, he is the world-historical per- 
sonality, the powerful minister who led England 
out of a difficult crisis to significant success, and 
through that success helped to give a new dire¢tion 
to the development of Germany.’ 

It must be confessed that the letters of the novelist 
Theodor Fontane to his family are somewhat dis- 
appointing. Those to his children are the pleas- 
antest, and reveal the genial personality seen in his 
novels. Fontane spent a good deal of time in Eng- 
land in connection with his journalistic work, and 
has some good observations on the difference be- 
tween the English and German character. On the 
question of money he notes that an Englishman 
says plainly, ‘I’m a rich man’; while a German 
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speaks of money with contempt, yet worries him- 
self over a sum that an ordinary Englishman would 
give for a tip. The fault is, he thinks, in the 
poverty of the Germans. ‘To deal with money is 
an art like dealing with women; he who does not 
possess it by nature acquires it with difficulty.’ 


* * * * * 


Among modern impressionists, the work of the 
Viennese author, Peter Altenberg, is so good within 
its limitations that it deserves to be better known. 
It consists, so far, of two volumes of studies and 
sketches, ‘Wie ich es sehe’ (How I see it) and 
‘Was der Tag mir zutrigt’ (What the day offers 
me). He prefaces the first volume with a passage 
quoted from the ‘A rebours’ of Huysmans on the 
poem in prose. In the hands of an ‘alchimiste de 
genie, elle devait renfermer, dans son petit volume, 
la puissance de roman dont elle supprimait les 
longueurs analytiques . . . un roman concentré en 
quelques phrases qui contiendraient le suc de cen- 
taines de pages.” The novel thus condensed would 
become a ‘communion de pensée entre un écrivain 
et un idéal lecteur .. . l’art bavard réduit en sobre 
silence, la mer de la prose réduite en une goutte de 
poésie.’ 

In a fragment of autobiography Altenberg tells 
how he was born in 1862 in Vienna. His father 
was a merchant with one peculiarity—he read only 
French books. He was also an idealist, and when 
he was asked if he was not proud of his son, re- 
plied: ‘I was not greatly troubled when he did no 
good for thirty years. So I do not feel greatly 
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honoured now he is an author! I gave him free- 
dom. I reckoned on his soul’! Thanks to that gift 
Altenberg loved noble and ignoble women, lounged 
in the woods, was a lawyer without studying law, 
a doctor without studying medicine, a bookseller 
without selling books, a lover without marrying, 
and at last a poet without producing poems! He 
calls his little sketches extraéts! extraéts of life, of 
the life of the soul, and of the passing day; com- 
pressed in two or three pages, like an ox in a tea- 
cup. ‘I should like,’ he writes, ‘ to describe a man 
in a sentence, the experience of a soul in a page, a 
landscape in a word.’ ‘I am poor,’ he writes else- 
where, ‘ but I am myself.’ 

Altenberg now lives in Vienna. He is a dreamer, 
one, as he himself puts it, ‘ who, dreaming, think- 
ing, reflecting, has had the perfidy to withdraw 
from the bondage of the hard work life ordinarily 
imposes on men.’ He spends his time mostly in a 
café, often staying there through the night, for in 
Austria there is no closing time as with us; or he 
lounges in one of the watering-places of the Tyrol, 
everywhere observing the varied types of humanity 
that pass before him. 

His work is difficult, nay almost impossible, to 
describe. The only way to become sensible of its 
particular charm, of its human and artistic appeal, 
is to read it, and therefore I venture to offer some 
translations from which I hope the original flavour 
has not altogether evaporated. 

Twetve Years O_p 


‘Fishing must be very tedious,’ said a governess who 
understood as much as most governesses. 
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‘If it was tedious, I shouldn’t do it,’ said the child, with 
the light brown hair and gazelle-like legs. 

She stood there with the imperturbable solemnity of the 
fisherman. She took the little fish off the hook, and dashed 
it on the ground. 

The little fish died. 

The lake was bathed in light and shimmered. There 
was an odour of willows and of steamy mouldering marsh- 
grass. The noise of knives, forks and plates could be heard 
from the hotel. The little fish danced a short original 
dance on the ground such as savages use—and died. 

The child went on fishing with the imperturbable sol- 
emnity of the fisherman. 

‘Je ne permettrais jamais, que ma fille s’adonnat 4 une 
occupation si cruelle,’* said a lady who sat near. 

The child took the little fish off the hook, and again 
dashed it on the ground, near the lady. 

The little fish died. It gave a leap and fell down dead— 
a simple, gentle death! It forgot to dance, it just marched 
off without further ado. 

‘Oh !” said the lady. 

And yet a deep beauty and a future soul was to be 
discerned in the countenance of the cruel, fair-haired child. 

The lady’s countenance was worn and pale. 

She would never more bring joy, light, and warmth to 
anyone. 

Therefore she pitied the little fish. 

Why should it die when it still had life in it? 

And yet it leaped up and fell down dead—a simple 
gentle death. 

The child went on fishing with the imperturbable sol- 
emnity of the fisherman. She was wonderful with her big 
wide open eyes, her light brown hair, and her gazelle-like 
legs. 

_~ some day she will pity the little fish, and say: 





' In French in the original. 
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‘Je ne permettrais jamais, que ma fille s’adonnat 4 une 
occupation si cruelle.’ 

But such tender stirrings of the heart only occur at the 
grave of all shattered dreams, of all dead hopes. 

Therefore fish on, beautiful child! 

For, caring for nothing, you have your right in yourself. 

Kill the little fish and fish on! 


Tue Eventnc Wak. 

‘Take me with you, my friend, for your evening walk! 
Or would you rather be alone?’ 

‘Yes, 1 would rather be alone.’ 

Silence. 

‘And I could only really enjoy a walk if you were with 
me. 

‘You! is that so?’ 

‘And it’s not so with you!’ 

‘No, not with me.’ 

Silence. 

‘Forgive me, my friend, my dearest, and go! we have 
supper punctually at nine! We'll wait if you’re late! 
Come whenever you like!’ 

He went. 

He returned punétually at nine. 

Peace, peace, strength, strength, had the silence of nature 
poured into him; he felt strengthened, assured, concen- 
trated; as if he had become an extract of himself! 

© You look pale,’ he said. 

‘You ’re eating nothing,’ he said. 

‘You seem ill,’ he said, anxiously. 

Silence. 

‘Was it pleasant?’ she asked, softly. 

‘It was delightful,’ he said harshly. 

Then she took his hand, kissed it and said: ‘ Forgive 
me!’ 

Then she tried to eat. 
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Peace, peace, strength, strength flew out of him and 
vanished. 

Then he said: ‘ Next time I'll take you with me for my 
walk. It is better so.’ 

‘Better? better?’ 

‘More delightful, more delightful! ’ 

‘Oh!’ said the wicked extortioner, and looked perfectly 
happy. 

Fear. 

‘What is fear?’ said the old maid, ‘I don’t know it.’ 

‘Fear is—when the furniture cracks,’ said one who was 
not yet old. 

But the old maid was not abashed, and in order to prove 
how little she feared, said: ‘Do you know, I like ghosts 
best, burglars less, and find a mouse the most terrible of 
all things.’ 

One who was young, said: ‘ Must we fear something? 
Do we not fear things in general?’ 

‘There’s a deep meaning in that,’ said the old maid, 
although she had no idea what it was. 

But because she was an old maid, she must be full of 
wisdom. 

But the middle-aged woman thought: ‘ Rubbish! Fear 
is when the furniture cracks.’ 

And there the discussion ended. 

For the middle-aged are always right. Young people 
have too much imagination, and fear things in general, the 
old have too little, and fear not at all, but the middle-aged 
feel in the ordinary human fashion: ‘Fear is—when the 
furniture cracks.’ 


The following recently published books are worth 
attention: 


‘Die politischen Reden des Fiirsten Bismarck.’ 
Vols. xiii and xiv. 


This is the completion of the work. Vol. xiv contains a very 
full index. 
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‘Waldeck-Rousseau. Pour la Republique’ (1888- 
1903). 


The sixth and last series of Waldeck-Rousseau’s political speeches. 
The occurrence of his death before its publication makes this 
volumea kind of testament. ‘ II offre unexposé complet des do¢trines 
politiques et sociales de M. Waldeck-Rousseau et qu’il résume & 
merveille les principes direéteurs de son action publique.’ 


‘Welschinger, Henri. Le Pape et l’Empereur.’ 
1804-1815. 


‘Reinach, Salomon. ‘Cultes, Mythes et Re- 
ligions.’ Vol. i. 

Thirty-five articles, previously printed, and now collected into 
a volume with 48 admirable engravings. 


‘Guiraud, Paul. Etudes économiques sur I’an- 
tiquite.’ 

The author, who is a professor at the university of Paris, treats of 
the importance of economic questions in ancient Greece. He traces 


the evolution of labour there, and relates the history of a Roman 
financier, C. Rabirius Postumus. 


‘Lardanchet, Henri. Les Enfants perdus du 
Romantisme.’ 


Essays on the less known and less imposing figures of the 
romantic period in France, ¢g., Veyrat, Berthaud, Hégésippe 
Moreau. 


‘ Masson, Frédéric. Jadis.’ 


A colleétion of historical studies contributed to various periodicals 
during a period of twenty years. 


‘Mémoires de Madame Roland. Nouvelle édi- 
tion critique. Contenant des fragments inédits et 
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les lettres de la prison. Publiés par A. Perrond, 
recteur de l’Academie de Toulouse.’ 2 vols. 

This would seem to be the final text of the famous memoirs; 
it contains the twenty-four pages of her manuscript, suppressed by 
the first editor, which came into the possession of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in 1892. There is also a notice on Madame Roland and 
a critical study of the manuscripts. 


‘Les Richesses de Canada. Préface de M. Ga- 
briel Hanotaux. Par Edmond J. P. Buron, avocat 
au barreau de Manitoba.’ 


An exhaustive account of the country, full of information and 
most useful. Hanotaux in his preface amusingly says that when 
William the Conqueror fell down on disembarking on English 
soil and said, as he got up, ‘j’ai saisi cette terre; elle est 4 moi,’ 
he formed the first great French colony. 


‘Preuss, Georg Friedrich. Wilhelm III von 
England und das Haus Wittelsbach im Zeitalter 
der spanischen Erbfolgefrage. Erster Halbband.’ 

This is not a biography of William, but an account of the House 
of Wittelsbach, chiefly from original Spanish sources, with Max 


Emanuel, its most important representative at that time, for the 
centre point. 


‘Houssaye, Henry. 1815. La seconde Abdica- 
tion—La Terreur Blanche.’ 
The excellent work of this author on Waterloo, published in 


1899, ensures a warm welcome for this further study of the 
period. 


‘Blok, P. J. Geschichte der Niederlande.’ 
Vol. ii (to 1559). 


The German translation of an important work by the Professor 
of Dutch History at Leyden. The first volume, published in 1902, 
carried the history as far as 1300. It belongs toaseries: Geschichte 
der europaischen Staaten, edited by A. H. L. Heeren, F. W. Ukert, 
W. von Giesebrecht, and K. Lamprecht. 
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‘Vogué, E.-M. de. Maxime Gorky. L’ceuvre 


et Vhomme.’ 


A reprint for one franc of an excellent article written in 1901. 
In a new preface this critic observes how in Gorky’s works ‘On y 
verra comment les fatalités de son tempérament prédisposaient ce 
réfractaire 4 jouer un réle dans les evénements qu’il pressentait ; 
et quelle erreur ce serait de vouloir ranger dans un parti politique 
homme qui les flagellait tous avec un égal mépris, l’incorrigible 
vagabond de la pensée qui se comparait fi¢rement a l’oiseau an- 
nonciateur des tempétes.” 


Paul et Victor Margueritte. ‘ Le Prisme.’ 


A novel in which the young man of to-day is studied in the same 
way as the ‘new woman’ in ‘ Femmes Nouvelles.’ The evils of 
the blind love of mothers for their sons, which often prevents their 
education being wisely direéted, and the debasing worship of money, 
one of the blots of modern times, are dwelt on. 


ELizABETH LEE. 
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SALE PRICES OF INCUNABULA, 
1904. 
GERMANY. 


Marnz. 


Schéffer with Fust. 1462. Biblia Latina. P. 79. [1343.] 2 only. 
£4 25. 6d. 
Schoffer. 1472. Biblia Latina. P. 98. [1344.] £4. 

Schoffer. 1474. Joh. de Turrecremata: Expositio psalterii. P. 105. 
[1752.] £5 10s. a a 
Reuwich. 1486. Bernard von Breydenbach: Reise ins heilige 

Land. P. 157. [1347-] imp. £4 45. ; 
Meydenbach. 1491. Hortus sanitatis. P. 160.[2434] imp. £3 10s. 
[1875.] £45. 


STRASSBURG, 
Mentelin. n.d. Aristotelis ethica, etc. P. 224. [1338.] {10 tos. 


R. printer. n.d. Dionysius de Burgo: Comment. super Valerium 
Maximum. P. 237. [1361.] £6 ros. 

Eggestein. n.d. Adrianus Carthusiensis: De remediis utriusque 
fortunae. P. 275. [1334.] £5. 

Eggestein, n.d. Johannes Damascenus: Gesta Barlaam et Josa- 
phat. P. 290. [4157.] £4. 

Schott. 1483. Otto von Passau: Die 24 Alten. Now P. 391 A. 
[1916.] imp. {10. 

Schott. n.d. Leon. de Utino: Sermones de sanétis. P. 394. [1409.] 
£1 10s. 

Reinhard of Griiningen, 1497. Baldung: Aphorismi. P. 477. 
[1795-] £3 55. a 

Reinhard of Griiningen. 1497. Locher: Panegyrici ad Maxi- 
milianum: etc. P. 483. [1658.] £3 35. 

Reinhard of Griiningen. 1499. Terentius: Comoediae. P. 488. 
[r951.] £6 15s. : a liiati 

Reinhard of Griiningen. 1500. Hier. Braunschweig: Distillirbuch. 
P. 493. [4636.] £4. 

Reinhard of Griiningen. n.d. Nicolaus Panormitanus: Processus 
judiciarius, P, 499 or 500. [1381.] 4 £18 55. 
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K6in, 
Zel, n.d. Augustinus: Enchiridion de fide, P. 810. [1341.] 
£5 10s. 
Zel. n.d. Aeneas Sylvius: Epistula ad Mahumetem. P. 816. 
[1335.] £3 3s. 


ter Hoernen. 1474. Albertus — Sermones de tempore et 
sanctis. P. +936. [1336.] £3 3 

Printer of Dares. Liber Alexandr’ de praeliis, Notin P. H. 778. 
[1785.] £4. 

Koelhoff. 1487. Johannes Chrysostomus: Sermones de patientia 
Job, etc. P. 1070. [2405.] 4 £3 6s. 

Printer of Augustinus de Fide. n.d. Gerson: De laude scriptorum. 
P. 1097. [1381.] 4 £18 55. 

Winters. 1476. Rolewinck: Fasciculus temporum. P. +1160. 
[1364.] £4 10s. 

Winters. n.d. Nider: de contraétibus mercatorum. P. +1180. 
[1381] } £18 5s. 

Quentell. 14 9- Astesanus: Summa. P. 1236. [4261.] imp. £5. 


(3518.] 
Quentell. a Rolewinck: Fasciculus temporum. P. 1240. 


[1854] £3 35. 
Koelhoff. 1499. Cronica van Coellen. P. 1464. [1569.] £17 155. 
[1834.] AZended and wormed, £3 35. [1359.] £15 105. 
Cornelis, of Zierikzee. n.d. Nicodemus: Evangelium. P, 1507. 


[1395-] £3. 


Cornelis, of Zierikzee. n.d. Henricus de Hassia: Secreta sacer- 


dotum, P. 1513. [1375.] £3 35 





AUGSBURG. 
Gtnther Zainer. 1474. Plenarium: Evangelia cum epist. ? P. 
[1699.] £70. nae _ 
Gunther Zainer. n.d. Imitatio Christi. P. 1566. [4531.] £85. 
[4185.] £90. 





Gunther Zainer. n.d, Schwabenspiegel. P. 1585. [1652.] £18. 

SS. Ulrich and Afra. n.d. Historia Friderici imperatoris magni. 
P. 1633. [1349-] £3 55. 

Sorg. n.d. Nider: Formicarius. P. 1696. [1686.] £3 55. 

Hohenwang. 1477. Henr. de Segusio, Hostiensis: Summa super 
titulis decretalium. P. 1738. [1374.] £3 155. 
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NURNBERG. 
Koberger. 1477. Biblia Latina. P. 1980. [3878.] £6 55. 
Koberger. 1478. Antoninus: Summae pars prima. P. 1988. 
[1528.] £4. 
Koberger. 1479. Biblia Latina. P. 1993. [1345.] {10 55. 
Koberger. 1483. Biblia Germanica, P. 2028. [1800.] £37. 
Koberger. 1493. Schedel. Liber chronicarum, P. 2084. [4028.] 
not returnable, {615s. [2846.] £24 10s. [1836.] £309. 
Koberger. 1500. Brigitta: Revelationes. P. 2124. [1820.] £15. 
Creusner, n.d, Psalterium. ? P. 2180. [1935.] {£13 10s. 
Stuchs. 1484. Missale Romanum, P. 2259. [2894.] £6. 


SPEIER. 


Drach. 1490. Caracciolus: Sermones de laudibus sanétorum. P. 


2380. [2405.] 34 £3 6s. 
Hist (?). n.d. Ulr. Molitoris: De laniis et phitonicis mulieribus. 


?P. +2443. [1905.] £5 105. 


EssLINGEN. 


Fyner. n.d. Nider: Sermones. P. 2481. [1685.] £2 35. 
Fyner (?). n.d. Jacobus de Theramo: Belial. germ. Not in P. 


[1408.] £2 2s. 


Lipeck. 
Brandiss. 1475. Rudimentum novitiorum, P. 2610. [1942.] 
£38. 
BLAUBEUREN. 
Mancz. n.d. Henricus de Gorinchem: De superstitiosis casibus. 


P. 2654. [1368.] £3 10s. 


MEMMINGEN. 
Kunne. n.d. Huss: Gesta Christi. P. 2817. [4195.] £2 18s. 


UNKNOWN PLACE. 
n.d. Lotharius: De miseria conditionis humanae. P. 3243. [1382.] 


£1 tos, 
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ITALY. 


Roma. 


Sweynheym and Pannartz. 1470. Lactantius: Opera. P. +3313. 
[1884.] £29. 

Sweynheym and Pannartz. 1472. Livius: Decades, P. 3326. 
[1385-] £4 55. 

Lauer. 1470. Johannes Chrysostomus: Homiliae super Johannem. 
P. 3402. [1356] £3. 

Lauer. n.d, Vergerius: De ingenuis moribus, etc. P. 3422. 
[1848.] + £19 10s. 

Pannartz. 1475. Laur. Valla: Elegantiae. P. 3527. t1596.] £8. 

—* Marcum. 1475. Gregorius: Moralia in Job. P. 3536. 
161 

Heol 9) Rican er. n.d, Phil. de Barberiis: Opuscula. P. 
3954- [1796.] £9. 

VENEZIA. 
Wendelin, of Speier. 1471. Cyprianus: Epistulae. P. 4032. 


[4471.] £5 10s. , 
Wendelin, of Speier. 1472. Boccaccio: Genealogiae deorum. 


P. 4045. [4461.] £7 55. 
Jenson. 1471. Cicero: Epistulae ad familiares. P. 4069. [1247.] 


5° 

Jenson. 1471. Laur. Valla: Elegantiae. P. 4071. Painted initials. 
[4516.] £30. 

Jenson. 1476. Plinius: Naturale historia, tradotta da Landino. 
P. 4099. [2699.] £2 19 (bad condition). 

Jenson. 1478. Plutarchus: Vitae. P. 4113. [1700.] £6 6s. 

Valdarfer. (b. 9. Nov. 1471.) Dion Chrysostomus: De regno. 
P. 4136. [1848.] } £19 10s. 

Renner. 1478. Pomponius Mela: Cosmographia. P. 4174. 
[1389.] £3 10s. 

Bartolommeo, of Cremona. 1473. Nicolaus de Ausmo: Supple- 
mentum. P. 4226. [1532.] £37 (on vellum). 

Filippo, di Pietro. n.d. Georgius Trapezuntius: Commentarius 
in Ciceronis Philippica. P. 4263. [4515.] £3 18s. 

Filippo, di Pietro. 1481. Plinius: Historia naturalis, Jta/. Not 
in P.; H.C. 13106. [1928.] £3 55. 

Johann of Kéln and Johann Manthen. 1479. Clemens V.: Con- 

stitutiones. Not in P.; H.C. *5424. [685.] £3. 
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Ratdolt, with Maler and Léslein. 1478. Pomponius Mela: Cos- 
mographia. P. 4373. [1931.] £14 10s. 

Ratdolt. 1482. Alchabitius: Liber isagogicus. P. 4382. [239.] 
"2 8s. 

Ratdolt. 1482. Euclidis elementa. P. 4383. [2536.] £14 155. 

Ratdolt. 1485. Publicius: Artis oratoriae epitoma. P. 4399. 


[4538.] £6. [1398.] £5 5s. ey 
Ratdolt. 1485. Abraham Aben Ezra: De nativitatibus. P. 4407. 


[5541.] £2 125. 
Juvenis Guerinus. 1477. Lucanus: Pharsalia. P. 4426. [1891.] 


£3155 ; 
Dominicus Siliprandus. n.d. Plutarchi problemata. P. 4454. 


[1397.] £2 tos. 


uca, di Domenico, 1481. Quintilianus: Declamationes. P. 
4491. [1937.] {£2 125. 

J. and G. de Gregoriis. 1495. Joh. de Ketham: Fasciculus me- 
dicinae. P. 4550. [5566.] {£20 5s. 

O€&. Scotus. 1483. Blondus: Decades. P. 4575. [1546.] 
£5 125. 6d. 

Stagninus. 1499. Joh. de Ketham: Fasciculus medicinae. Not 
in Proétor or Burger. [4494.] £16 15s. 

Pasquale and Bertochus. 1485. S. Hieronymi vita et mors. P.4850. 
[1871.] £3 10s. 

Pasquale. 1493. Diogenes Laertius: Vitae et sententiae philoso- 
phorum. Not in P.; H. *6203. [1927.] 4 £30. 

Benalius, with Capcasa. 1491. Dante: La divina Commedia. 
P. 4877. [1360.] £3 6s. 

Rizus. 1490. Jac. Phil. Bergomensis: Supplementum. P. 4954. 


[1879.] £3 105. 
Capcasa. 1493. Joh. Bapt. Cantalycius: Epigrammata. P. 4993. 


[4152.] £7 75. nt 

Joh. Rubeus, for L. A. Giunta. 1493. Livius: Decades. Jtal. 
P. 5133. [1655-] £13- [4496] £0. 

Pincius. 1495. Missale Romanum. Not in P.; H. *11408. 
[1391.] £2 16s. 

Petrus de Quarengiis. 1497. Dante: La divina Commedia. P. 
5482. [2406.] £14 15s. 

Aldus Manutius. 1494-95. Constant. Lascaris: Erotemata, etc. 
P. 5546. [1885.] £3 8s. 

Aldus Manutius. 1495-98. Aristotle: Opera. P. 5547, 5553, 
5555» 5550, 5565. [2520.] £5 55. 

Aldus Manutius. 1498. Politianus: Opera. P. 5567. [1930.] 
£4 8s. [1701.] £2 10s. 


Vi. N 
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Aldus Manutius. 1499. Astronomici veteres, P. 5570. [1896.] 


£2 10s. ( fragment). 
Aldus Manutius. 1499. Franciscus Colonna: Poliphili hypnero- 


tomachia. P. 5574. [1838.] £90. [3062.] £81. 


FuLIGNo, 
Neumeister. 1470. Leon. Aretinus: De bello italico. P. 5721. 
[1787.] £25 103s. 
FERRARA. 
Rossi. 1497. Jac. Phil. Bergomensis: De claris mulieribus. P. 
5762. [4476.] £46. 
MILano. 
Valdarfer. 1474. Ambrosius: De officiis et opuscula. P. 5874. 
[1337-] £3 145. os 
Pachel and Scinzenzeler. 1481. Celsus: De medicina. P. 5940. 
[5556.] £3 12s. 
FIRENZE. 


Nicolaus Laurentii. 1478. Celsus: De medicina. P. 6116. 
(3788.] £9. <a 

Nicolaus Laurentii, n.d. Berlinghieri: Geographia. P. 6121. 
[1799-] £29 10s. (imp.). 

Miscomini. 1492. Plotinus: Opera. P. 6156. [1929.] {£1 8s. 

Libri. 1494. Cavalca: Pungi lingua. P. 6200. [2400.] £5 5s. 

Libri. 1495. Savonarola: Predica e revelazioni. P. 6203. [211.] 
£5 25. 6d, 

Libri. n.d. Libro che traéta di mercatantie. [For P. Pacini.] 
P. 6255. [4808.] £7 55. 

Libri. n.d. Savonarola: Trattato dell’ umilta. P, 6294. [1302.] 
£19 10s. 

Buonaccorsi. 1490. Giacopone da Todi: Laude. P. 6310. [5884.] 
£19 105. 

Buonaccorsi. 1495. Savonarola: Compendio di _revelazioni. 
P. 6314. [4509.] £1 8s. et 

Morgiani & Johann Petri. 1497. Franciscus de Assisis: Fioretti. 
Not in P. H. 7330. [1605.] £40. 


TREVISO. 
Bernhard, of Kiln. 1478. Seneca: Opera. P.6484. [4511.] £4. 
BoLoGna. 


Azzoguidi. 1480. Ovidius: Opera. P. 6523. [1917.] Frag- 
ment { 3. 
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Franciscus de _— 1493. Herodianus: Historiae. P. 6598. 
[1870.] 

Benediétus Sctoris. 1497.’ Joh. Fr. Picus: De morte Christi: 
etc. P, 6634. [2608.] £3 155. 


Napo.i. 


Riessinger. n.d. Phalaris: Epistulae. Not in P. H.C, 12884. 
[1925.] £8. a 
Moravus. 1479. Caracciolus: Quadragesimale de paenitentia. 


Not in P. H. 4435. [1350.] £3 35. 
Unknown printer? n.d, Apocalypsis cum glossis Nic, de Lyra. 


P. 6749. [3515-] £11 155. 
Unknown printer. 1476. Caracciolus: Quadragesimale de pec- 
catis. Jtal. Notin P. H. 4445. [4468.] £1 16s. 


SAVIGLIANO. 


Christophorus Beyamus & Hans Glim. n.d. Guido de Monte 
Rocherii: Manipulus Curatorum, Not in P. H. 8170. [1394.] 
£3 

PapDova. 

Barth. de Valdezoccho. 1474. Omnibonus Leonicenus: De o€fto 

partibus orationis. P, 6762. [1886.] {2 2s. 


ManrTova. 


Burster (?). n.d. Aristotelis ethica, Not in P. H. 1744? [178o9. } £5. 

Schall. 1479. Eusebius: Historia ecclesiastica, P. 6908. [1851.] 
£1 175. 

VERONA. 

Johan, of Verona. 1472. Valturius: De re militari. P. 6912. 
[ Painted initials.) [4517.] £160. 

Boninus de Boninis. 1483. Valturius: De re militari, P. 6921. 
[1957-] £3 3. 


VICENZA. 


Lichtenstein. n.d. Orosius: Historiae. P.7144. [1915.] £4 55. 
Lichtenstein. 1479. Clericus: Comment. in epistulas Ciceronis. 


P. 7156. [1358.] £2. 


* Dated 1487 in Catalogue. Probably a misprint, and this edition. 
2 The Cataloguer in saying that Proétor attributes this to the press of 
U. Han at Roma has been misled by a note to another book. 
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Lichtenstein. 1480. Ovidius: Opera. P.7157. [1692.] £2 18s. 
Rigo di Ca Zeno. 1499. Martianus Capella: Opera. P. 7174. 


[933-] £3- 


Bevilaqua. 1487. Boccaccio: Genealogiae deorum. P. 7179. 


[1806.] £1. 


UNKNOWN PL Lace, 


n.d. Nicolaus de Lyra: Quaestiones disputatae contra Judaeos. 


P. 7393. [1381.] 4 £18 5s. 
n.d. Martialis: Epigrammata. P. 7405. [1388.] {1 16s. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BASEL. 


Johann, of Amorbach. 1481. Nider: Praeceptorium. P. 7561. 
[1684.] 3 £3 35. 


Johann, of Amorbach. 1481. Vincentius Bellovacensis: Opuscula. | 


P. 7562. [4201.] {£2 155. 
Furter. 1498. Methodius: Revelationes. P. 7738. [169.] £1 10s. 
Froben. 1491. Biblia latina. P. 7755. [1346.] Jmp. £1. 
Bergmann. 1494. Verardus: Bethicae et Granatae obsidio, vic- 
toria et triumphus, P. 7770. [1757.] £46. 
Bergmann. 1498. Brant: Varia carmina. P. 7779. [1817.] 
£6 15s. 


FRANCE. 


Paris. 


Gering, Kranz & Friburger. 1475. Gregorius: Homiliae. P. 
7844. [1369.] £15. _ 

Levet. 1486. Coutoumier d’Anjou et de Maine. P. 8052. 
[2104.] £9 15s. 

Higman & Hopyl. 1497. Aristoteles: Decem librorum moralium 
tres conversiones. Not in P, H.C. 1761. [1339.] {£1 10s. 

Le Caron. nb. 1488. Caesar: De bello gallico. Gall, [For 
A. Verard.] P. 8141. [1821.] £31. 

Bocard. 1497[98]. Gaguinus: De origine et gestis francorum. 
Not in P. H.C. 7411. [1367.] £2 8s. 

Pigouchet. 1499. Flores sanéti Bernardi, P. 8198? [1542.] £3 10s. 

1499. Heures a l’usage de Rome, [For S. Vostre.] Not in P 
[4484.] Sold as imperfec?. £4 175. 6d. 
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Verard. n.d. Horae secundum usum romanae curiae. P. 8420. 
[4483.] Imp. £17 tos. 

Verard. n.d, Froissart: Chroniques. P. 8452. [1365.] Vol. 1/. 
only. £5 155. 

Verard. n.d. Quintus Curtius: Historia Alexandri magni. Gall. 
Not in P. H. 5887. [1844.] £27. 


Lyon. 


Huss. 7 April. 1487[88]. Bartholomaeus Anglicus: Le pro- 
prietaire des choses. Not in P. H. 2516. [1865.] £38. 
Dupré. 1491. La mer des histoires. 2 vol. Not in P. Cop. 

II. 3992. [1902.] £65. 
Maillet. 149}. Le songe du vergier. P. +8622. [1946] £19. 
Sacon. 1498. Brant: Stultifera navis. P. 8671. [1816.] £7 105. 


ABBEVILLE. 


Gérard. 1486. Augustinus: La cité de Dieu. P. 8763. [1793.] 
[Vol. I. only.] £16. 


RovueENn. 


Le Talleur. n.d. Nic. Statham: Abridgment. [For Pynson.] 
P. 8768. [1407.] £14 10s. [4075.] £40. 


AncouLfmeE. 


Alanus & Calvinus. n.d. Eruditorum paenitentiale. P. 8793. 
[1850.] £20. 


HOLLAND. 


DELFT. 


Van der Meer & Yemantszoen. 1484. Jacobus de Voragine: 
Passionael. Winterstuc. Not in P. CA. 1760. [146.] £4. 


DeEvENTER. 
Pafraet. 1491. Exhortationes novitiorum: ete, P. 8998. [1363.] 
£2. 
ZWwoOLtte. 
Van Os, 1490. Hieronymus: Vaderboeck. P.9135. [154.] £5 5s. 
Van Os. 1495. Bernardus: Sermones in duytssche. P. 9145. 


[125.] £8. 
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BELGIUM. 


LovvaAIN. 


Johann, of Paderborn. n.d. Platina: De honestate voluptate et 
valitudine. P. 9283. [2550.] £3. 


ANVERS. 


Bac. (a. 19 Aug. 1493.) Exsequiae dom. Frederici III. imp. 
Not in P. Cop. II. 2584. [1857.] £1 12s. 


ENGLAND. 


WESTMINSTER. 


Caxton. [b. 1479.] Boethius: Of the consolation of philosophy. 
P. 9630. [1352.] 2 leaves. 3 £19. 

Caxton. a. 8. Mar. 1489. The mirror of the world. P. 9638. 
[1827.] 36 leaves. £103. 

Caxton. 1481. The boke of Tulle of old age, etc. P. 9640. 
[5497-] ‘Of friendship’ only. £125. 

Caxton. [a. 2 July 1482.] Higden: Polychronicon. P. 9645. 
[1351.] 11 leaves, £43. 

Caxton, a. 20. Nov. 1483. Jac. de Voragine: The golden legend. 
P, 9655. [1828.] Jmp. £185. 

Caxton. n.d. Lydgate: Life of our lady. P. 9665-6. [1352.] 
2 leaves. 4 £19. 

Caxton. n.d, The royal book. P. 9671. [4256.] Leaves in facs., 
etc. £295. 

whee de Worde. 1495. Vitas patrum. ang/. P. 9697. [4257.] 

151. 

Wynkyn de Worde. 1498. Jac. de Voragine: The golden Legend. 

P. 9708. [2564.] 220 ff {£10 55. 


Lonpon. 


Machlinia. n.d. Nova statuta. P. 9765. [2370.] £223. 

Machlinia. n.d. Statuta anni i Rich. III. Now P. 9765a. [2369.] 
fragment, £4. 

Pynson. 1493. Diveset pauper. P.g782. [4258.] £75; [3530-] 
3 ff. in facs. £41; [5836.] Imp. £15. 
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PORTUGAL. 


LEIRIA. 


Abraham ben Samuel Dortas. 1496. Zacuthus: Almanach per- 
petuum. Not in P. Haebler, 720. [6254.] £17. 


UNIDENTIFIED. 


n.d. Accursius: Index locorum in Comment Caesar. Brunet I. 
34 (1549-] £3 105. 

Aesopus. Fabulae. [1783.] £17 55. 

n.d. Aesopus graecus. pong | £3 18s. 

n.d. Basilius: Opuscula, ete. H. *2684. [1848.] 4} £19 10s. 

n.d. Guido de Monte Rocherii: Manipulus curatorum. H.* 8162. 
[1684.] 4 £3 3s. 

n.d. Jac. de Voragine: Legenda aurea. [1964.] £45. 

n.d. Jac. de Voragine: Sermones aurei de sanctis. [1411.] 

5 25. 6d. 

n.d. Ludolphus de Saxonia: Le grand vita Christi en frangais. 
[Part 1-2 only.] [1893.] £5 55. 

n.d. Pragmatica sanctio Caroli VII. [1381.] 4 £18 55. 

1482. Breviarium Romanum. H, 3904. [2839.] £18 10s. 


R. A. Peppte. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE CIVIL 
WAR NEWSPAPER ‘ MERCURIUS 
CIVICUS.’ 


modern newspaper has hitherto been 
told only in an imperfect and frag- 
mentary way. The fact has been duly 
noted that small quarto sheets, con- 
taining news from abroad were pub- 
lished occasionally as early as the close of the six- 
teenth century. It seems to be pretty generally 
known, too, that the newspaper, as we have it, took 
its beginnings in the days of the civil war. One or 
two of these early news sheets have been singled 
out for special mention, more on account of the in- 
dividuality of their editors than because they are 
representative of their class, Except in form, ‘Mer- 
curius Aulicus’ and ‘ Mercurius Britannicus’ were as 
unlike their contemporaries as the finger prints of 
one man are unlike the finger prints of another. 
And this is the point I wish to emphasize. No 
attempt has been made to analyze the character of 
the new sheets which came from various presses 
between 1641 and 1660. No attempt has been made 
to give the history in detail of any of them. On 
one point in particular there is much need of in- 
formation. Probably no library can show a complete 
collection of any one of these news-sheets, much less 
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a complete collection of the whole of them. Again, 
many of them underwent strange transformations 
in the course of their history such, for instance, as 
the ‘ City Scout,’ which after a career of only a few 
numbers disappeared, but was revived abouta twelve- 
month after as the ‘London Post.’ But apart from 
this bibliographical knowledge, which is necessary 
to enable librarians and others to catalogue pro- 
perly these papers, there is another and a broader 
view of the matter, since it is undeniable that these 
early civil war news sheets contain information that 
cannot be obtained from any other source what- 
ever. 

As a concrete example of the history and the 
value of these papers I have made an analysis of one 
of them, ‘ Mercurius Civicus,’ and the result is here 
shown. 

* Mercurius Civicus’ has been chosen for several 
reasons. It was the first illustrated paper; it pro- 
fessed to give more news relating to the city of 
London than any of its contemporaries, and its 
history is not hampered by piracies, forgeries, or 
alterations of title. By some it may be reckoned a 
further recommendation that it is one of the rarest 
of all the civil war newspapers. 

The largest and best collection of ‘ Mercurius Civi- 
cus’ is that in the Thomason colleétion at the British 
Museum, which lacks Nos. 13, 15, 29, and 82. 
The next largest set to be found in London is that 
in the Burney collection in the same library; but 
this has nothing before No. 6, and nothing after 
No. 152. A few numbers are in the collection 
of newspapers at the Public Record Office; but 
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the Guildhall Library can only show two, and 
no copies at all are to be found either in the li- 
braries of Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, or Sion 
College. In Oxford, the Bodleian has only one or 
two stray numbers; and the best colleétion is that 
at Worcester College, which fortunately possesses 
copies of the issues wanting in the Thomason set. 
Nor are the Cambridge libraries any better off, 
while, as might be expected,the Advocate’s Library, 
Edinburgh, and Trinity College Library, Dublin, are 
innocent of a single issue. 

It may be well to add that the newspapers in the 
Thomason collection have only quite recently been 
catalogued. This may account for the scanty notice 
that ‘Mercurius Civicus’ has received at the hands 
of historians. Masson, in his ‘ Life of Milton,’ does 
not once mention it, though he has much to say of 
some of its rivals. It is passed over by Fox Bourne. 
in his ‘ History of Newspapers,’ and Timperley 
wrongly records a publication of much later date 
under the same title. The best account of the paper 
that has yet been published is that in Mason Jack- 
son’s ‘ Pictorial Press” (1885), where four of the 
illustrations it contained are very badly reproduced; 
but I hope that a more detailed examination than 
was possible in a work of that kind may not be 
without interest. 

The first number of ‘ Mercurius Civicus ’ came 
out on Thursday, the 11th May, 1643, with a 
special title-page as follows: 

Mercurius Civicus, | Londons | Intelligencer; | Or, | 


Truth really imparted from thence, to the | whole King- 
dome, to prevent misinformation. | As it is confirmed by 
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letters of divers 4 nourable and worthy persons, written 
thither | from severall places, viz | From Sir Iohn Temple, 
one of the Lord chiefe lustices | in Ireland. | From the 
Lord Fairfax in Yorkshire. | From severall worthy persons 
in Cheshire. | In Lancashire | In Staffordshire. | In Shrop- 
shire. | Also the last Intelligence from Oxford. | From 
Banbury and Exeter. | From Bedfordshire and North- 
ampton. | From Thursday the 4 of May to Thursday the 
11. of May. | London. Printed and are to be sold in the 
Old | Bayly, 1643. 


In subsequent issues this title was shortened to 
read: 





Mercurius Civicus. Londons Intelligencer; or, Truth 
impartially related from thence to the whole Kingdome to 
prevent mis-information. 


The paper was a quarto sheet of four leaves or 
eight pages, measuring about seven and a quarter 
inches in height by five and a half inches in width, 
and it was sold at the price of one penny. The 
type at its best was old, badly cast, and probably 
came from Holland, while the paper was brown in 
colour and coarse of texture. In the top of the left- 
hand corner of the first page was inserted a rhym- 
ing summary of the most important news recorded 
in that week’s issue, a feature that was common to 
all the news-sheets of that time, and it seems quite 
possible that bills or leaflets containing these same 
summaries, may have been printed and pasted on 
the shutters of empty houses or other prominent 
places. 

But the editors of ‘ Mercurius Civicus’ hit upon 
a still better method of advertising by placing on 
the first page above the title, a woodcut, or some- 
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times two, intended to illustrate, and emphasize 
some event referred to in the summary. These 
woodcuts began to appear in the third issue, where 
a small cut of a woman’s head is undoubtedly 
meant to represent Queen Henrietta Maria, and to 
illustrate the couplet 


A Vote concerning the Queen. 
Her Plots have fail’d from Aberdeen. 


From that date forward, with the exception of a 
short period in 1645, these woodcuts formed an in- 
teresting feature of the paper, fresh portraits ap- 
pearing from time to time, during the first twelve 
months, That in No. 5 represents the Earl of 
Essex; that in No. 10 John Pym. With a little 
patience it would probably be easy to identify them 
all, despite the use of the same cut for several differ- 
ent persons, an economy on which the paper’s 
enemies did not fail to comment. 

Between the issue of the sixth and seventh num- 
bers, that is from Thursday, 16th June, to Thurs- 
day, 13th July, there was a gap of four weeks, 
occasioned by an Ordinance of Parliament passed 
on 14th June that all pamphlets should be entered in 
the Hall book of the Company of Stationers, and 
should bear the names of their printers or pub- 
lishers. When at last No. 7 appeared, it bore the 
following imprint and licence on the last page: 

‘This is Licensed, and entered into the Register 
booke at Stationers Hall, according to order.’ 
‘London, Printed for Iohn Wright and Thomas 
Bates, and are to be sold at their shops in the Old- 
baily, 1643.’ 
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. Of the publishers of ‘ Mercurius Civicus’ here 
. revealed to us for the first time, John Wright is 
. the better known. He took up his freedom in the 
y Stationers’ Company in 1602, and afterwards be- 
4 came the publisher of many broadsides, besides 
some notable books, such as Shakespeare’s ‘ Son- 
nets’ and Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus.’ At this time he 
was also one of the many official printers to the 
Parliament. His premises in the Old Bailey were 
. known as the King’s Head. 
ss Thomas Bates may probably be identified with 
“ the person of that name whose address is given in 
. a contemporary pamphlet as ‘ Bishop’s Court in the 
if Old Baily,’ and at whose house in 1641 there was 
" a disputation between Henry Walker the iron- 
= monger and a Jesuit. He was also a publisher of 
- much curious popular literature, such as ‘The Stage 
6 Players Complaint. In a pleasant Dialogue be- 
tweene Cane of the Fortune, and Reed of the 
= Friers,’ also printed in 1641, of which there is a 
* copy in the Huth Library. ‘ Mercurius Civicus’ 
s, was not the first nor the last venture of the two 
d partners in newspaper publishing. In 1641 they 
™ had jointly published one of the many ‘ Diurnals’ 
d that flooded the town, and while ‘ Civicus’ was 
b- running, they had a second string to their bow in 
ne a sheet called ‘The True Informer.’ Thomas 
Bates was also associated with F. Coles or Coules 
er in a ‘ Diurnal’ in 1642. Towards the end of 1643 
»? John Wright appears to have transferred his in- 
os terest to his son, John Wright, Junior (J. W. J.), 
a and the imprint then ran ‘Thomas Bates and 
J. W. J.,’ until a few months before the publica- 
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tion ceased, when the name of Thomas Bates is 
found alone. 

On 31st October, 1644, instead of the woodcut 
occupying the centre of the first page with the 
summary above it, in the left-hand corner, and the 
number of the issue in the top right-hand corner, 
the woodcut was placed on the left of the page with 
the number of the issue immediately above it, and 
the summary hitherto confined to three or four 
lines, now filled the right half of the page above 
the title. 

A twelvemonth later, in No. 130, the woodcuts 
were omitted, the title was printed at the top of 
the page, and the summary, yet farther inflated, 
below it. 

Reference was made to this change in the follow- 
ing notice to the public, in the next week’s issue: 


One thing the Reader is desired to take notice of, that 
although it be not conceived now so fit to represent the 
effigies or pictures of some of our worthy Commanders in 
the frontispiece of this Intelligence, as formerly, yet it is 
drawne up by the same hand, and the Authour shall be as 
cautious hereafter as heretofore he hath been, to present 
you with as copious and certain intelligence as ever; and 
that from good and sure hands; only his expectation and 
hope is, that you will not reject his endeavours, or refuse 
to buy the Booke for the omission of a shaddow, when the 
same information for substance is committed to your view. 


Bad as were the cuts the public, apparently, re- 
sented their omission, and they were restored after 
about four months’ absence, the summary, at the 
same time, being transferred from the first page to 
the last. 
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The total issue of ‘ Mercurius Civicus’ was 183 
weekly numbers, extending from the 4th May, 
1643, to the roth December, 1646. The reasons 
for its demise are not far to seek. During the six 
years that had passed since the opening of the Long 
Parliament, news-sheets had sprung up like mush- 
rooms, and naturally with the cessation of the war 
and the partial disbanding of the Parliamentary 
Army, they withered and died. .But in the case of 
‘Civicus,’ there may have been other reasons for 
its cessation. The issue of November the sth, 1646, 
contained a mysterious editorial which appears to 
have been written with a view to preparing the 
public for the shock of its disappearance. 


I have now given you the heads of the Papers lately 
delivered by the Commissioners of the Kingdom of Scot- 
land: what is omitted (for all the paper is full of brain) is 
conceived to be too strong in sinnues for public apprehen- 
sion and Independent digestion. I have travailed with my 
pen to satisfie the Kingdome, and let no man throw more 
durt upon mee, which will be inhumanely done, for I have 
found the way (by so many years travailes) to be deep and 
troublesome enough. Neither, doe I hope, will my old 
Host be angry (although I hear he intends to stop my 
passage) if hereafter I shall lodge at the Heart, or the signe 
of the King’s-Head. But signes are signes, and hearts are 
hearts. 


It is difficult at this distance of time to interpret 
such a vague allusion as the above, but it clearly 
points to a coming change either in the editor’s 
views upon public matters, or in his ability to con- 
tinue the publication of the paper. He was indeed 
just about this time sorely gravelled for lack of 
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matter. The very next week’s issue, No. 181, was, 
with the exception of the first twenty-eight lines, 
copied bodily from No. 173 of ‘The Kingdomes 
Weekly Intelligencer.” The end came very soon 
afterwards. No. 182 was published in due course 
on Thursday, 19th November, 1646, and then there 
came a break of a fortnight, the only break that 
had occurred in the long series since the time 
when, at the outset of its career, it was stopped for 
a month in order that it might be licensed. But 
this time it was dying, the editor admits as much 
in the opening sentences of No. 183, and although 
he endeavoured to put a good face on it, that 
number proved to be the last issue of ‘ Mercurius 
Civicus.’ 

Before proceeding to deal with the chara¢ter and 
contents of ‘ Mercurius Civicus,’ a few words must 
be said as to the press work. The generality of 
printing at that period was bad. Even the best 
examples that can be produced have no beauty, 
while the great mass of pamphlets and news sheets, 
were printed with battered type and any old orna- 
ments and initial letters that could be obtained. Nor 
was the press work much better; misprints, dropped 
letters, uneven setting, over-inking, are prevalent 
in all of them, and the printers of ‘ Mercurius 
Civicus’ were amongst the worst offenders. Care- 
lessness as to pagination reached its climax in an 
error of 1,000 begun in No. 141 and never dis- 
covered, while in the signatures matters were even 
worse. In the second alphabet, signature M m, was 
repeated; in the third signature L Il was repeated, 
and Q_ qq omitted, and in the sixth, after reaching 
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the letter T, the printer went back to ‘ M,’ and 
duplicated the signatures, making thirty-two letters 
to the alphabet. 

Even the numeration of the issues was for a time 
in jeopardy. From No. 149 to 173, by the dup- 
lication of No. 148, the figures were misleading, 
but luckily someone discovered the error, 

Having now given a brief outline of the form 
and history of this news sheet I pass on to its 
contents. 

News in whatever shape or form is eagerly 
sought for in the present day, how much more 
then must it have been desired when the country 
was torn by civil war, and the means of com- 
munication were so scanty. In faét, these news- 
sheets were welcomed as doing away with the ne- 
cessity of writing long letters which might be in- 
tercepted, and in the domestic correspondence of 
the time we frequently meet with the observation 
that the writer is sending the printed ‘ Diurnals’ 
in which all the news will be found. 

In the matter of news-sheets the two parties 
were most unequally represented. For a long while 
the only one that spoke for the King was ‘ Mer- 
curius Aulicus,’ written by glib-tongued Sir John 
Birkenhead, and printed and published in Oxford, 
whereas on the side of the Parliament were such 
sheets as the ‘ Diurnal Occurrences,’ ‘The King- 
dome’s Weekly Intelligencer,’ ‘The Parliament 
Scout,’ ‘ Mercurius Civicus,’ and most popular of 
all, Marchmont Needham’s ‘ Mercurius Britannicus.’ 
Each of these newspapers had its own character- 
istics. ‘The ‘Diurnal Occurrences’ dealt chiefly 
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with the affairs of Parliament, reports of the 
speeches being given at length. The ‘ Parliament 
Scout,’ on the other hand, devoted its attention 
mainly to the movements of the armies in the field, 
and while ‘ Mercurius Civicus’ did the same, it 
professed at the same time to give more news re- 
lating to the City of London than the others, 
‘Mercurius Britannicus,’ again, devoted itself to 
a word combat with ‘ Aulicus’ at Oxford rather 
than to giving the public much reliable news, 
while others made a speciality of foreign intelli- 
gence. 

But the great value of these news-sheets is that 
they reported the current gossip of the day. As 
they did not all get their news from the same 
sources, one will report an event that the others 
do not, and even where the news relates to the same 
event, one sheet will often supply details that are 
wanting in the others. 

The news contained in ‘ Mercurius Civicus’ may 
be roughly divided into four se€tions: 1. News re- 
lating to the armies in the field. 2. Reports of 
Parliamentary proceedings. 3. Special news re- 
lating to London. 4. Miscellaneous information. 

With regard to the first, it was generally a plain 
narration preceded by the words ‘ By letters from’, 
or ‘ The intelligence from’; and there is no reason 
to doubt that these newspapers made some sort of 
arrangement with persons on active service to re- 
ceive news of what was going on. As a fair speci- 
men of the war news in ‘ Mercurius ‘Civicus,’ we 
may take the following short account of what must 
have been a lively encounter while it lasted: 
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Fryday was sevennight last, twelve of Colonel Fox his 
troopers entered Bromingham,* and came into the Swan 
there, where after they had stayed awhile a Troop of the 
Cavaliers horse came neere that towne, and sent forth about 
twelve of their men as scouts into the towne, who comming 
also to the Inne, Colonell Foxes men being then ready to 
goe away, there was a stout skirmish betweene those two 
parties, wherein there were some hurt and one kil’d on 
each side, he that was kil’d of the Cavaliers party was one 
Dudley, a very proper man, who is thought to be one of 
the Lord Dudley’s sonnes. In the conclusion the Cavaliers 
were forced to flie to the end of the towne to the rest of 
their fellows, who when Colonell Foxes men espied, and 
that it would not be safe for them to set upon them, being 
so unequall in number, ten of them rode away toward 
Tamworth, but one of them went another way, after whome 
one of the cavaliers, namely Captain Fisher, rode a good 
way, and having the better horse, overtooke him and dis- 
charging his pistols, mist him, whereupon the trooper 
strucke him off from his horse, kil’d him, and got away 
safe, and brought the horse away with him, the same night 
to Tamworth. 


The Parliamentary news included, of course, the 
gossip of Westminster Hall and the Exchanges, 
though by reason of his position as one of the 
official printers, John Wright was perhaps able to 
obtain more authentic information, and that more 
quickly, than some of his rivals. No attempt was 
made to report the speeches made by individual 
members, but the general substance of the debate 
was given, and its result. 

Under the third head, news relating to London, 
much interesting matter occurs. ‘ Mercurius Civi- 
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cus’ was very proud of the trained bands of the 
City,and duly recorded their marchings and counter- 
marchings, the battles they took part in, and the 
way they behaved themselves. In No. 27 oc- 
curs a full account of the hanging of certain rebels 
for bringing forged proclamations into London 
from Oxford. This particular piece of news is of 
especial value, as the titles of the forged proclama- 
tions were added, and thus it is possible to identify 
them. 

On another occasion there is a lengthy account 
of a serious disturbance that took place in the 
Strand, when ‘divers gentlemen’ were locked u 
for assaulting the constable ‘Mr. Wright at the 
Goate in Covent Garden, who had his nose almost 
cut off, not like to recover,’ and doing damage to the 
extent of One Hundred Pounds, ‘to the great terror 
and affrightment of the inhabitants thereabouts.’ 
In Nos. 100, 1o1, 102, 105, and 127, will be 
found an account of a scheme ‘for the setting up of 
workhouses in London and Westminster,’ which is 
not without interest in these days. Amongst the 
names of the promoters we notice that of Samuel 
Hartlib. One feature of the scheme was that the 
Committee should have power to seize upon play- 
houses, bishop’s houses, and other large sequestered 
houses, and use them as workhouses. Great stress 
was laid upon the benefits. that would result to the 
community, if the scheme were adopted, amongst 
others drunkenness and idleness would be checked 
and children trained up in godliness and the several 
arts. In the autumn of 1646, London was severely 
visited by the plague, and the orders made by the 
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Lord Mayor and Corporation were printed in full 
in ‘ Mercurius Civicus.’ 

Amongst the miscellaneous information to be 
found in this news-sheet, we may notice a brief 
biographical notice of John Pym in the issue of 
14th December, 1643 (No. 29); a notice of the 
death of Sir Edward Deering, in the issue of 27th 
June, 1644 (No. 57), and that of the Earl of Essex, 
in No. 172 (15th September, 1646). This last is 
worth reproducing, both as a sample of what the 
editor could do when he tried, and as showing the 
esteem in which the great Parliamentary general 


was held. 


The first thing which this day wee received, was the 
death of the most Honourable the Earle of Essex. He was 
not Heire onely to his Fathers Honours and Possessions, 
but to his Courage and Vertues, and in one way was most 
infinitely like him, which was, that he gained the hearts of 
all that knew him. For his very name did carry a secret 
and a powerful attra¢tion with it. His Father had gained 
a great Estate in Ireland, and if that God had continued 
his life, and the Parliament his power; what wonders would 
he have wrought in that Kingdome, the warres being ended 
now in England: His glory cannot be confined to one 
place or Kingdome but there is nothing more certain, that 
had he lived and been in power, hewould have increased itby 
his Atchievements. We will not say that he shall have the 
sad and solemn pomp as that great Italian Commander, to 
have a thousand standards fixed about his Grave, to be 
courted and flourished by every winde, he shall injoy a 
noble interrement, for I dare say there is not a heart in this 
Kingdome, that carryeth honour in it, but the beloved 
Essex is lodged there. Those who doe succeed him, are 
bound to honour him, and those against whome he did 
beare Arms doe love him. 
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Advertisements were as yet unknown to news- 
paper proprietors, but the pages of ‘ Mercurius 
Civicus ’ contain many notices of books and print- 
ing that are interesting. 

From a passage in No. 5, the issue of 8th 
June, 1643, we learn that the rival sheet, called 
*Speciall Passages and Certain Informations from 
several places,’ was popularly known as ‘ Blunden’s 
Passages,’ from the name of its publisher, Humphrey 
Blunden. In No. 61 we meet with the follow- 
ing entry: 


en 


ag cox Rie 


——e 


There is a booke lately published by stealth, which is 
pretended to be printed in Oxford (but in truth at London) 
intituled, Sacra Nemesis, or The Levites Scourge, but in 
regard of the matter contained in it may rather be called 
Iniqua Nemesis, or a whip for a malignant priest. 


a eS al 


A copy of the tract here mentioned is in the 
Thomason collection, and has the imprint: ‘ Ox- 
ford, Printed by Leonard Lichfield, printer to the 
Universitie 1644.’ 

In another issue of ‘ Mercurius Civicus,’ Lich- 
field is referred to as the ‘malignant printer’ at 
Oxford, and it is stated that he had lost his press, 
letters and implements in a fire that had broken out 
in the city. 

Of the Exeter press we have the following in- 
formation, which, however, with the exception of 
that part relating to Christopher Jenkes, is not new 
to us. It appeared in No. 123, the issue of Ist 


O@ober, 1645. 


From Exeter the intelligence is, That the Printing 
Presse that hath passed so many places since the War began, 
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as first from London to Yorke, then from Shrewsbury to 
Bristoll is now come to Exeter, and Master Fullers booke 
of Meditations is finished for malignant Hunt, and Christ- 
opher Ienkes, the Corrector for the King’s Printer’s agent 
is at Exeter, and preparing to send his press to some other 
place, for if Sir Thos. Fairfax his army march thither, hee 
will go away as hee did from Bristol. 


Several of Prynne’s books came in for notice; 
but the most interesting of these literary notices is, 
I think, the following, which occurs in the issue of 
1oth July, 1645 (No. 111): 


They [#.e. the House of Commons] then likewise ordered 
that the manuscript of the Septuagint in the Kings Library 
long since written by the Lady Alcleta (if I mistake not) 
all with her own hand, should be fetched thence, and it is 
referred to the grand Committee for Religion to take order 
for the printing of it. And Master Patrick Young a learned 
Gentleman, and keeper of the Kings Library, is to be em- 
ployed to take care for the right printing thereof. By this 
it appears that the Parliament are so far from discoun- 
tenancing learning or learned men, that it is their daily en- 
deavour to give what encouragement they can, and to use 
all possible means for the advancement of both, so far as 
the great affaires of the Kingdome will permit. 


The work here referred to was the famous Co- 
dex Alexandrinus of the Septuagint and New 
Testament. Specimen pages were in due course 
published, but the work was never completed, 
though Patrick Young was granted two sums of 
£1,000 each, by the House of Lords, for his recom- 
pense in editing the manuscript. (See ‘Journal H. 
of L.,’ 28th December, 1647.) 

In 1646 there was a very considerable stir over 
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a pamphlet published by Robert Bostock, entitled 
‘Some Papers of the commissioners of Scotland.’ 
Parliament was very indignant, and at once ordered 
every copy that could be found, to be burnt by the 
common hangman; and ‘ Mercurius Civicus’ re- 
cords the interesting fact that in the stri@ examina- 
tion that followed, it was stated by Mistress Bos- 
tock that those who had brought the copy were in 
such a hurry to get it printed, that it was divided 
into three parts and carried to three different 
printing houses to be worked off. No doubt this 
practice was a very common one, but it greatly 
complicates the task of identifying the work of any 
particular press of that period. The traét in ques- 
tion is one of sixteen leaves: A, two leaves; B-D, 
four leaves each, and E, two leaves; and of these 
signature B was certainly printed at one press, 
C at another, and perhaps A, D, and E at the 
third. 

If the question be asked, Who was the editor 
of ‘ Mercurius Civicus’? the answer must be un- 
satisfactory. At times I have been inclined to think 
that it was Prynne, as it was generally his writings 
that came in for approval, and because of the 
prominent notice given in it to the trial of Arch- 
bishop Laud. Elsewhere the editor seems to have 
leanings towards the Independents, and it is possible 
that the editorship may have changed hands during 
the three years of the paper’s existence. It is rarely 
indeed that any personal glimpse is obtained, but 
in the issue of 7th November, 1644 (No. 76), 
whoever was responsible for the paper was moved 
to express himself at some length as follows: 
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Some things were in my last published, unto which I 
since heare exception is taken, and that either aggrivated 
or extenuated according to the various constructions of the 
censurers, it being an easie thing to extract crooked con- 
clusions out of the straightest premises, some have gone so 
farre as to christen the expression with that ill-favoured 
term of malignant, whereas not only the interrupted and 
constant tenour of my deportment since the beginning of 
Parliament to this houre, but also the successe which I have 
had in these my undertakings for the publique, which hath 
beene prosperous beyond the line of many others who have 
been imployed in this nature, are eminent and informing 
arguments to take off that aspersion. 

The height of my ambition and industry having alwaies 
been to communicate nothing which might be justly offen- 
sive to any well affected person; which caution and care I 
shall still endeavour (with reference to the publique, which I 
still preferre before all privadors whatsoever) to continue. 


Like all its contemporaries ‘ Mercurius Civicus’ 
came in for its share of ridicule and satire. Of the 
various pamphlets launched against the news-sheets, 
the most important has apparently received little 
notice from modern writers. 

Its full title is as follows: 


Great Assizes Holden in Parnassus by Appollo and his 
Assessours. At which sessions are Arraigned 


Mercurius Britanicus | The writer of Passages 
Mercurius Aulicus | The Post 

Mercurius Civicus The Spye 

The Scout The Writer of Weekly 
The Writer of Diurnals | Accounts 

The Intelligencer | The Scottish Dove, &c. 


The writer of Occurrences | 


London, Printed by Richard Cotes, for Edward Husbands 
and are to be sold at bis shop in the Middle Temple, 1645. 
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On the following leaf was drawn up a list of 
Apollo’s so-called Assessors, who were: 

The Lord Verulam, Chancellor of Parnassus; 
Sir Philip Sidney, High Constable of Par[nassus]; 
William Budeus, High Treasurer; John Picus, 
Earle of Mirandula, High Chamberlaine; Julius 
Caesar, Scaliger, Erasmus Roterodam, Justus Lip- 
sius, John Barcklay, John Bodine, Adrian Turnebus, 
Isaac Casaubon, John Selden, Hugo Grotius, Daniel 
Heinsius, Conradus Vossius, Augustine Mascardus. 

Next follow the names of the ‘ Jurours’: George 
Wither, Thomas Cary, Thomas May, William 
Davenant, Josuah Sylvester, Georges Sandes, Mi- 
chael Drayton, Francis Beaumont, John Fletcher, 
Thomas Haywood, William Shakespeere, Philip 
Massinger. 

Then the names of the malefactors are repeated, 
and the list concludes: 

Joseph Scaliger the Censour of manners in Par- 
nassus; Ben Johnson, Keeper of the Trophonion 
Denne; John Taylour, Cryer of the Court; Ed- 
mund Spencer, Clerk of the Assizes. 

After a ‘Proeme’ of thirty-two lines, devoted 
chiefly to the wretched state of the kingdom, comes 
the trial, also in verse. First, Scaliger complains 
to Apollo of the abuse of the press by 


Paper wasters, 
By mercenary soules, and Poetasters, 
Who weekly utter, slanders, libels, lies, 
Under the name of specious novelties : 
Thus Captaine Rashingham’s? undone, and lost, 





* This is clearly an allusion to Captain Edward Rossing- 
ham, one of the most important news-letter writers of the 
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For these his trade and custom have engrost: 
And Hee (for to maintaine an honest port) 

Is fore’d t’accept an office in your Court; 

Hee in your Graces kitchin plucks the Widgeons, 
Geese, Dotterells, and Duckes, and all tame Pidgeons, 
And for his labour hee their plumes retaines, 
Wages, that sute his person, and his paines ; 

But let not your High Majesty mistake, 

And thinke that my complainte is for his sake: 
If this abuse touch’d onely such as hee, 

It were no grievance, but a-remedy. 


Apollo orders Torquato Tasso to scour the borders 
of Parnassus. 


And to bring in alive, or dead, each one, 

That had discovered been, or to defile 

The Presse with Pamphlets scurrilous and vile, 
Or to have traduc’d with malignant spirits, 
Persons of honorable worth, and merits. 


At the assembly of the court to try the culprits, 
William Camden prepared to take his place on the 
Bench with the rest of the judges, but 


Apollo him repuls’d with some disgrace, 

For hee of late receiv’d had a complaint 

From hands of credit, which did him attaint 

Of misdemeanours, acted in a story, 

That did detraét from a Great Ladies glory, 
Wherein hee was accusd to have reveal’d 

Some things, which better might have been conceal’d 
Had they been truths: What madnesse him misled, 
T’asperse the ashes of that Phoenix dead, 





period. Amongst his correspondents was Edward, 2nd Viscount 
Conway. 
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With notes of infamy, whose fun’rall flame 
Ravish’d the world with th’odour of her fame? 
Doubtlesse the living hee to flatter knew, 
Much better then to give the dead her due. 


Each culprit was called up in turn, and this is 
how ‘ Civicus’ is described: 


Good civill Civicus, who to his booke 

Emblemes affix’d, of what he undertooke, 

For’ silly rimes appear’d in the first place, 

To which was added some Commanders face, 
That in resemblance, did no more comply 

With him, whom it was said to signifie, 

Then doe some storyes which his books containe, 
Resemble truths: But his offences vaine, 

In his endiétment were declar’d at large, 

And this was the full purport of his charge: 

He was accus’d that he through science bad, 

Or magic, or magnetick figures, had 

Prefixed to his books; which did enchant 

The fancies of the weak, and ignorant, 

And caus’d them to bestow more time, and coine, 
On such fond Pamphlets, then on books divine; 
It was affirm’d, that he was wont to scatter, 
Upon his single sheet, more words, then matter, 
And that he had with transmarine narrations, 
Recruted his domesticall relations, 

And from the Danes and Swedes fetch’d cold discourse, 
To cloy the stomacks of his Auditours; 

And with such stuffe his latter pages patch’d 
That they Britannicus his doérines match’d 
Who doubts, and satisfactions wont t’invent, 
That gave nor satisfaction nor content. 


Meanwhile a friend of Civicus attempts to bribe 
Phoebus with a present of ‘some sack and sugar 


‘ This is, I think, a printer’s error for the number four. 
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loaves’ to let the culprit off lightly, whereupon 
Apollo hearing of this has the briber arrested, and 
confined in the Trophonion Den. Civicus pleads 
not guilty, but is condemned with the rest: 


But Civicus was sentenc’d to be gone, 

Both from Parnassus and from Helicon 
And to the Fennes of Lerna was confin’d 
Where a poore cottage was to him assign’d ; 
There he a sorry lively-hood must make 

By angling Froggs out of a stinking Lake. 


This satire has been ascribed to George Wither, 
but there is no certain evidence on the point. If 
he had a hand in it at all, I am inclined to think 
that he wrote the ‘ Proeme,’ which is altogether 
superior to the rest of the piece. That such a 
satire on the press, which had been so faithful to 
the Parliament, should have been published by the 
printer to the House of Commons gave rise to 
much angry comment amongst some of the news 
sheets named in it, but the editor of ‘ Mercurius 
Civicus’ had the good sense to take no notice 
of it. 

The name of Mercurius Civicus was revived no 
less than three times before the end of the century. 
Timperley records an issue on 11th August, 1652, 
but in this he was wrong. The title of the tra& 
published on that date was ‘ Mercurius Cinicus,’ 
and it is so printed in the text. But in 1660 a 
quarto sheet called ‘ Mercurius Civicus’ was pub- 
lished by order of the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen of the City of London. The City arms 
adorned the first page, and the imprint ran, ‘ Lon- 
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don, Printed by Thomas Newcomb living in 
Thames Street, over against Baynards Castle.’ The 
British Museum has only one issue of this, that 
covering the period from 1st May, to Tuesday, 
8th May, 1660; and this is in a bad state, part of 
the title being lost. It records some of the rejoic- 
ings at the Restoration. 

Twenty years later, on Monday, 22nd March, 
1675, there appeared a folio broadside sheet called 
‘Mercurius Civicus, or a true Account of Affairs 
both Forreign and Domestick.’ The editor claimed 
to have especial advantages for securing news, but 
he did not promise to bring the sheet out on any 
specified dates, but whenever he considered that 
there was news worth reporting. As a fact, it was 
issued every two or three days. The British Mu- 
seum has fourteen issues of this ‘ Civicus,’ the last 
dated 6th May, 1680. No. 5 and subsequent 
numbers carried the imprint, ‘ London, Printed by 
R. E. in Ave Mary Lane, for the author 1680,’ and 
Nichols, in the f Bare volume of his ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ ascribes these initials to R. Evering- 
ham, but on what authority he does not tell us, and 
no such person can be traced. 

The third and last ‘ Mercurius Civicus’ is met 
with a few months later in this same year 1680, 
when another folio sheet called ‘ Mercurius Civicus 
or the City Mercury,’ came out, bearing the im- 
print, ‘ London, printed by T. B. and published by 
L. C. at the Goate on Ludgate Hill.’ This, which 
was more an advertising medium than a news-sheet, 
was probably an attempt to revive the sheet printed 
by R. E. Two issues of it are at present known. 
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Nichols, in the ‘ Literary Anecdotes’ states that the 
one he had seen bore the number 241, and was 
issued on 12th May, 1680. He adds the note, that 
in this paper first occurs a proposal to insure houses 
from fire. The British Museum has a later issue, 
numbered 243, published on 4th June, 1680. 
Henry R. Piomer. 
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A NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING 
OLD BOOKBINDINGS, OR OF RE- 
BINDING OLD BOOKS. 









WAC RY ANY a precious old bookbinding has 
| ANGE : 
Ln org been destroyed for want of a satisfac- 





? tory method of preserving it from 
wm decay, which would, at the same 
time, permit of the book being freely 
handled. Except in the most ex- 
perienced hands, restoration is as dangerous with 
bookbindings as with churches, since only the best 
of craftsmen can adapt new leather to old without 
incongruities. 

There are in most libraries books treasured for 
their associations, or the appropriateness of their 
bindings, which it would be almost a crime to 
rebind or recover. Yet leather decays, joints crack, 
disintegration sets in, and what is a book-lover to 
do? The choice has hitherto been limited to re- 
storation or rebinding, and the objections to each 
alternative are obvious. 

A tour round any public or private library with 
a large collection of old books, will show that the 
old bindings in calf, Russian, and all other leathers 
except vellum show evidences of their age, in 
cracked joints, rubbed sides, and powdering edges. 
But the books bound in vellum present an appear- 
ance of perennial youth in striking contrast with 
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their decaying brethren. A book bound in good 
vellum is as sound and fresh to-day as when it was 
first bound four hundred years ago. 

This contrast was the starting-point of an inven- 
tion recently perfected by Mr. Cedric Chivers, of 
Bath, who has spent many years in experiments on 
this and other matters connected with the durability 
of bindings. 

The problem he set himself was to discover a 
transparent material with the durable qualities of 
vellum which could be used as an outer covering 
for old books, its transparency enabling all the 
points of the old binding to be seen, and at the 
same time interposing between the binding and 
the atmosphere a material not subject to decay. 
After much fruitless research and experiment Mr. 
Chivers found close to his hand all that was neces- 
sary in vellum itself, which if left unstretched, 
could be prepared in such a way that it became 
tougher, less liable to warp, and nearly quite trans- 
parent. Not very happily he calls the material 
thus prepared ‘ vellucent’; but as we understand he 
has registered this mongrel name it must serve. 

Vellucent is so transparent that when it has been 
used to cover an old binding, every detail of colour 
and tooling is seen through it. The texture of the 
leather, the variations in colour, the rubbed spots, 
the powdering edges, the marks of age and use, all 
are there, but so effectually covered, that the at- 
mosphere can no longer affect them. The decay 
has been arrested, and so long as the vellum cover- 
ing lasts, what is underneath is safe from the de- 
stroying hand of time. On the score of durability 

VI. P 
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alone, this method will be extensively used for book 
coverings. 

The effect of covering an old and worn binding 
with vellucent is well shown in the accompany- 
ing picture of two volumes of Cook’s “ Voyages ”: 
figure i, a, showing an old leather back decaying, 
and in need of repair; figure i, B, another volume of 
the same set covered with vellucent, allowing all 
the decoration to be seen while permanently pro- 
tecting the old binding and making the volume as 
sound as if rebound. 

The old method of rebacking books when they 
have cracked at the joints is rarely satisfactory. 
As a rule it presents a disagreeable mixture of old 
work and new which does not look well, and after 
a few years a new period of decay makes its pres- 
ence felt, and the old binding, and very often the 
book too, goes altogether. 

How many precious books have been lost because 
their coverings had become shabby with age? The 
inexperienced, and in the knowledge of old books, 
most owners of them are inexperienced, lean to the 
preservation of the good-looking books, the shabby 
ones are pushed aside and find their way to the 
lumber room, or elsewhere. To insure the pre- 
servation of a favourite book or a fine piece of 
binding, the surest way is to cover it in a material 
which will preserve its good looks and keep it per- 
manently as a worthy inhabitant of the best book- 
case. 

Even when, as often happens, the back of an old 
volume is missing, Mr. Chivers contrives to give 
it an excellent appearance, without having recourse 
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to new leather. By using stout cartridge paper, 
coloured to suit the age and appearance of the 
book and engrossing thereon a suitable title in dull 
black, and recovering the volume with vellucent, a 
good effect is produced, while the volume is per- 
manently bound. The lettering follows that of the 
title-page, figs. iii and iv showing backs thus treated 
together with facsimiles of the title-pages. 

Fig. v illustrates the adaptation of the title-page 
for the lettering of the back and side of a book 
which has been bound in vellucent. 

This last illustration suggests another use for 
vellucent. A book-lover often wishes to preserve 
the original covers in which a modern volume is 
issued. Ordinary wrappers are usually bound in at 
the end of the volume, while more decorative ones 
are inserted inside the front cover. With vellucent 
it is possible to preserve the old covers in their 
original positions on the back or sides of the book, 
while giving the volume all the durability of the 
best binding. Our last illustration, fig. vi, shows a 
copy of Henri Bouchot’s pretty little book, ‘La 
Reliure, thus treated, the original covers, photo- 
graphed through the transparent vellum, retaining 
nearly all their brilliancy. 
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A NATIONAL MUSEUM AND 
LIBRARY FOR WALES. 


Library for Wales has been before the 
public for many years. The rapid 
increase of the population in many 
parts, especially in Glamorgan, has 
given weight to the always existing 
national aspirations of the people of Wales. These 
aspirations have changed into an expressed claim 
for the consideration of the Government which has 
been admitted to be just; and quite recently a com- 
mission has been appointed to make the necessary 
investigations, 

As Geoffrey of Monmouth did not fail to note, 
the Welsh people have constantly shown themselves 
deficient in the sense of unity, and the question of 
the location of a National Museum and Library has 
already kindled seétional and se¢tarian rivalries. 
Thus has arisen what is now called the ‘ Battle of 
the Sites,’ which is hotly contested in public and 
private among those really interested in libraries 
and museums, and no less so among those who feel 
no direét interest but enjoy heated discussion, as all 
Welshmen are wont to do. 

That all the claimants except Cardiff attempt to 
obtain only one institution speaks volumes for the 
general want of appreciation of the true functions 
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of these national institutions, and the necessity there 
is for their co-operation in Wales as in other coun- 
tries. This side of the question is ignored under 
the pressure of local obsessions. It need not be 
pointed out to readers free from these, how im- 
portant it is that a national library and museum 
should be mutually easily accessible; that one re- 
acts upon the other; that the students of each con- 
tinually need the aid of both. 

This is especially the case where the resources 
of neither can be large, as in so small a country as 
Wales. Divided, each must, to a considerable ex- 
text, be prepared to do the work of both, and the 
great expense of a special library for students of 
the museum and illustrative colleétions of objects 
for the use of library students would considerably 
lessen any grant which could be hoped for. 

What the true ideal is must appear to any disin- 
terested scholar. The National Library and Museum 
of Wales should be to that country, onasmaller scale, 
what the British Museum is for the whole king- 
dom, what the Advocates’ Library and National 
Museum at Edinburgh are for Scotland, what the 
National Museum and Library in Dublin are for 
Ireland, what the Imperial Library and Museum 
in Berlin are for Germany, and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale and the Louvre are for France. 

In all these cases both institutions are situated in 
one city for mutual advantage. So universal is this 
practice that it seems impossible to believe that a 
precedent so long and successfully established can 
be waived in the case of Wales. Manifestly here 
also the museum and library should be placed in 
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the most accessible and available centre, their object 
being to minister to the scholarship and culture of 
the nation both in science and literature. All argu- 
ments for the placing of one are also valid for the 
placing of the other. To such an end accessibility, 
mutual and general, is the first essential. 

When the distribution of the population of 
Wales and the size and charaéter of its towns are 
considered, it is amazing to find that four enter for 
the honour, but still more the responsibility, of a 
national institution. It is true that, except in the 
case of Cardiff, they so far shrink from the latter 
as only to desire one moiety. Thus, Swansea and 
Carnarvon invite the museum only, Aberystwith 
only the library, all under the mistaken idea that 
the grants can be divided. Cardiff alone struggles 
to obtain both. 

The claim of Carnarvon may appear to be of a 
jocular character. The town is ancient, interesting, 
not particularly progressive, readily accessible only 
during the summer tourist season, and contains a 
population of under 10,000. It has a renowned 
castle which remains in remarkable preservation. 
This is offered as a site wherein a museum may 
be arranged. Nothing less suitable for such an in- 
stitution on modern lines could be proposed, while 
to add to the ruin for such a purpose would be 
mere Vandalism. No museum at present exists, 
so that no nucleus for national colleétions can be 
offered. 

The large town of Swansea, also claiming the 
museum, stands in a different category. Here we 
find a place of 95,000 inhabitants the natural centre 
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of a large, populous region, accessible from all parts 
of the country, and which has to offer a certain 
nucleus for museum colleétions. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century 
Swansea, a thriving industrial and shipping centre, 
was a place also of resort on account of the beau- 
ties of the neighbouring seashore. Here Landor, 
Southey, and Wordsworth visited; here Beau Nash 
was born, and ‘Ann of Swansea’ held her deport- 
ment and dancing classes. There was a large and 
intelleétual resident circle, and an institution for 
culture was formed which received royal patronage 
as the Royal Institution of South Wales. This has 
been continued, but without spirit or enterprise, 
and exists as a kind of subscription club. It pos- 
sesses a museum and library, neither of large ex- 
tent, yet possessing considerable interest. Wanting 
in pecuniary resources, the museum has no staff as 
a separate institution, and is, consequently, simply 
kept open, without any considerable progress. The 
Royal Institution colleétions are offered as a nucleus 
for the National Museum, together with a remark- 
able collection of engravings formed by the late 
John Deffett Francis, and a fund is now in pro- 
cess of formation to enhance the value of the Swan- 
sea offer. A site, as yet not determined, is also 
added, which may be enlarged from the proceeds 
of the sale of the present Royal Institution build- 
ings. 

The other claimant for the Museum (together 
with the National Library) is Cardiff, a town of 
about 180,000 inhabitants and the main centre of 
the industrial population of Wales, having within 
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little more than an hour’s railway journey the most 
populous towns of Wales and Monmouthshire, and 
within two hours’ journey Swansea and her sur- 
rounding district. 

Here a museum exists which is carried on with 
energy, and is supported by a rate under the 
Museums Act. For many years the objects of this 
museum, called the ‘Welsh Museum,’ have been 
definitely national, and very considerable collections 
have been formed in archaeology and natural his- 
tory which are distinétly Welsh, while the general 
collections are large. The staff is ample and ener- 
getic. This is, in fact, the only museum on modern 
lines in Wales, having at present collections and 
funds both for building and future upkeep, with a 
valuable site in a park in a central position. In 
response to a call for donations a sum of nearly 
£40,000 is promised, and there can be little doubt 
that the National Museum will be placed in Car- 
diff. 

The only claimant for the National Library, ex- 
cept Cardiff, is Aberystwith, a well-known seaside 
resort upon Cardigan Bay. This is a town of about 
nine thousand inhabitants, very inaccessible on ac- 
count of distance from the main centres of popula- 
tion and defective railway communications. 

The only reason for its claim is the existence 
there, for some forty years, of the oldest of the 
constituent colleges of the University of Wales. In 
common with the other two colleges of Cardiff and 
Bangor, the Aberystwith College possesses a library, 
among the contents of which are some interesting, 
though not very numerous, Welsh manuscripts and 
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printed books. It is understood that this library 
will be re-inforced by a fine collection of books, 
chiefly Welsh or connected with Wales, formed by 
Sir John Williams, Bart., M.D. Still further it is 
understood that there will be joined to the latter 
library the ‘ Peniarth’ collection of Welsh manu- 
scripts, the most important which now exists in 
private hands. They are of special value to the 
students of mediaeval Welsh literature and history. 
A good site for building is also offered. 

It is argued for Aberystwith that its position 
midway upon the western coast of Wales renders it 
common to both North and South Wales. As a 
matter of fact, owing to defective railway com- 
munications, the towns of North Wales are, in time, 
as near to Cardiff as to Aberystwith. 

The difficulties of communication are practically 
so great that the National Library, if placed at 
Aberystwith, must in the nature of things become 
an appanage of the College and of a few scholars 
living in the comparatively sparsely populated area 
in which it stands. 

The claim of Cardiff as to centrality of popula- 
tion and easy accessibility has been before described ; 
one half of the inhabitants of Wales surround it, 
and this crowd of people is continuously re-in- 
forced by a stream from North and West Wales. 
Standing at the natural outlet for the largest towns 
and a host of villages, some as large as the towns of 
other parts of Wales, its accessibility is perfect, no 
less than one hundred and fifty passenger trains 
arriving and leaving each day. The places around 
have a great percentage of readers, and fourteen of 
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the forty-four public libraries of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, including all the finest, are in Glamor- 
gan and Monmouthshire, while the western counties 
have practically neglected this means of education. 
As to Cardiff itself, it is the only town of Wales 
which is in faét a city, the citizens of which appre- 
ciate and undertake the responsibilities attaching to 
such a position. On this ground it claims to be the 
only reasonable site for the national institutions of 
Wales. Among all the towns of Wales, Cardiff alone 
has the material strength and energy requisite to 
form a capital. 

Cardiff was one of the earliest towns to found, out 
of municipal resources, a public library. This has al- 
ways had a national rather than a striétly local object, 
and the Welsh collections were begun in 1886, ante- 
dating those of Aberystwith, besides being public and 
not collegiate. The earnest efforts of the chief libra- 
rian andthe unstinted support of the committee have 
resulted in the formation of the finest collection of 
Welsh and cognate books in the country, continued 
as it is to the present moment. The whole field of 
strictly Welsh literature is not immense but is yet 
extensive, and the Cardiff Reference Library almost 
covers it, except in regard to the ‘ Peniarth’ manu- 
scripts referred to earlier. The Welsh Library has 
been admirably catalogued in a published volume 
which is looked upon as the bibliographical au- 
thority on Welsh books, though since its publica- 
tion the colleétion has more than trebled. But the 
Cardiff Reference Library is by no means poor in 
manuscripts, containing certain of the most re- 
nowned. This Library, with a sum of £1,000 per 
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annum out of the library rate is part of the Cardiff 
offer. A sum of £2,000 per annum produced by 
the Museum rate is also offered towards the upkeep 
of the Museum. 

Another great library, the ‘ Salesbury Library,’ 
in the possession of the University College of South 
Wales, is also part of Cardiff’s claim. This collec- 
tion also is Welsh, or relates to Wales, and up to 
the death of the original owner was the finest in 
existence. It consists chiefly of printed books, It 
is offered by the Council of the College. To some 
extent it overlaps the Public Reference Library, but 
it also largely supplements it. The overlapping is 
an advantage, as it will allow of some scheme of 
loans being established for the benefit of Welsh 
literary workers living at a distance. 

Thus it will be seen that the wider aspects of 
national institutions are fully appreciated by Cardiff, 
which affirms her right to both library and mu- 
seum, and at the same time offers both her muni- 
cipal and collegiate colleétions to the former with 
a substantial rate for their upkeep. 

In addition, an unequalled site is offered of two 
acres in a park centrally situated, within which the 
finest buildings of the town are built or are to be 
placed. Another similar site is marked out for the 
National Museum, so that both may arise side by 
side. The site at the lowest estimate is valued at 
£20,000. 

In the face of the advantages thus offered, to 
banish the National Library and Museum of Wales 
to absolutely the most inaccessible place upon a rail- 
way in the whole country would be to foredoom 
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them to failure. Is it not certain that there must 
be sufficient true patriotism in Wales to induce all 
leaders in influence and wealth to forego personal 
and local predilections for the sake of the real na- 
tional advantage? 

T. H. Tuomas. 
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SER RAS Mainzer Fragment vom Welt- 
gericht.’ This fragment of a German 
poem was presented by Herr E. Beck 
4 ot Mainz to the Gutenberg Society in 
) 1903, and is of great typographical 
interest. It served as back toa wrap- 
per containing papers; and as it was stitched on, 
not gummed or pasted, it is in an excellent state of 
preservation. Dr. Schréder, Dr. Zedler and Herr 
Wallau have now given a detailed account of it in 
the ‘ Verdffentlichungen der Gutenberg Gesell- 
schaft.’ It consists of 22 lines in all, printed in the 
36-line Bible type, the size of the original page 
having probably been 16 x 22 cm. There is nothing 
in the orthography to assign it to any particular 
province of Germany, and no doubt it was printed 
in Mainz, the place of its recovery. The type is 
clear, though in some instances much worn. 

Dr. Zedler regards the fragment as the earliest ex- 
tant specimen of Gutenberg’s printing, and argues 
for its assignment to the years 1444-1447. The irre- 
gular alignment, the number of letters out of the true 
too gray or too dark, and peculiarities due to type 
cast too narrow or too broad, all point to primitive 
methods; while many forms already discarded in 
e.g., the ‘ Astronomical Calendar,’ still occur in the 
‘Fragment,’ and afford another ground for the same 
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conclusion. Dr. Zedler then proceeds to a detailed 
analysis to determine, if possible, how it is related 
to the Paris Donatus, and gives several reasons for 
supposing it to be older than this latter; the early 
form of i, designed to serve both as a main form 
and as a combination form, is far more common in 
the new fragment, while the late form of ‘ over- 
hanging’ f is entirely absent, though fairly frequent 
in the Donatus. In width of line, format and ab- 
sence of punctuation, the ‘ Fragment’ resembles the 
‘ Tiirkenkalender,’ and contrasts with the ‘ Astro- 
nomical Calendar.’ Dr. Zedler can see no traces of 
Gutenberg’s hand in the setting-up, but inclines to 
the view that ‘ one of Gutenberg’s apprentices was 
occupied in printing with the type in Gutenberg’s 
workshop, while the master was working out new 
problems.’ 

Herr H. Wallau, in his ‘Technische Unter- 
suchung,’ thinks that our knowledge of the 36-line 
Bible type is very happily supplemented by the 
new ‘ Fragment,’ in spite of the printer’s want of 
skill, resulting in a poor and unequal impression and 
many irregularities, which no attempt has been 
made to emend, It resembles, in faét, a rough 
specimen proof in the modern sense. Was the 
printer, asks Herr Wallau, an inventor struggling 
with endless difficulties, or an ignorant bungler with 
good tools? A minute examination of several of the 
letters follows, with a view to ascertaining how far 
each constituent of the fount was treated by hand 
after casting, and in what respects we can follow up 
the transition stages of the present type to that of 
the 42-line Bible. Herr Wallau concludes that the 
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‘Fragment’ proves conclusively that this type is, 
as it were, the ‘ pre-supposition ’ of the 42-line Bible 
fount, the general characteristics of which are al- 
ready there, although imperfect in many details of 
technique. 


V. S. 


‘A List of Books printed in Scotland before 1700, 
including those printed furth of the realm for 
Scottish Booksellers, with brief notes on the printers 
and stationers. By Harry G. Aldis. Printed for the 
Edinburgh Bibliographical Society. —Mr. Aldis’s most 
useful List deserves a longer notice than room can 
be found for in this number of ‘ The Library.’ The 
few words that can be said here must be mainly of 
congratulation, We hope and trust that the List is 
very incomplete—there were several Scottish books 
in the Scott sale which could not be found in it— 
but it is as complete as diligent work up to the date 
of going to press could make it, and it offers the 
indispensable nucleus round which all fresh informa- 
tion can be grouped. Up to1600 Mr. Aldis registers 
341 books, and 222, 418, 700, 554, and 1684 in 
each successive twenty years of the seventeenth 
century, the last score being one short, as Mr. Aldis, 
like the German Emperor, prefers to end his century 
at 99. Even when thus curtailed the production of 
this last score of years exceeds that of the previous 
sixty, and is in strong contrast to its immediate pre- 
decessor in which there had been an actual falling 
off. Mr. Aldis’s List is excellently arranged, and 
states the whereabouts of at least one copy of every 
book mentioned, where this is known. It also gives 
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reierences to Dickson and Edmond’s ‘ Annals of 
Scottish Printing’ and other bibliographical works. 
It is followed by a topographical and an alpha- 
betical list of the printers, under the latter being 
included very brief but very useful summaries of 
what is know as to their careers. Finally comes an 
excellent Index of Authors. Everyone who is con- 
cerned with our older British literature will be 
grateful to Mr. Aldis for his work, but most users 
of the book will probably regret that both the paper 
on which it is printed and its dainty white-backed 
cover are much too delicate for the hard wear 
which will surely befall so useful a book of refer- 
ence. 

‘The Library’ has also received the first volume 
of a ‘ History of the Library of Congress,’ by Mr. 
W. D. Johnston, which it is hoped to notice in our 
next number. 


A. W. P. 
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